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Civilian Goods Production 


Production of civilian goods exceeds 
that of six months ago in many com- 
panies taking part in this survey, and 
more companies expect to be so en- 
gaged in the next six months. The 
biggest group of cooperators, however, 
report civilian output about un- 
changed in this period and foresee 
little change in the next six months. 
Many concerns in the durable goods 
industries not now producing civilian 
goods see little or no prospect of re- 
suming nonwar output within the 
next half year. 

Manpower is seen as the chief prob- 
lem by the majority of companies in 


NCREASED production of civilian 
I goods compared with six months ago 
is reported by about one out of five com- 
panies participating in this survey. Prom- 
inent in this group are manufacturers of 
chemicals, construction materials and 
metal products. 

Looking ahead, cooperators are more 
optimistic, with about one concern in four 
expecting a rise in its output of civilian 
products during the next six months. 
These companies mostly belong to the 
automotive, foundry, metal products and 
rubber industries. 


TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


Changing war requirements as reflected 
in increases in cutbacks and war contract 
terminations and in declines, in some lines, 
in government orders are playing a part 
in raising civilian production. Other fac- 
tors include (1) an increase in production 
capacity, (2) larger available supplies of 
certain materials, (3) adjustments in gov- 
ernment war restrictions, (4) ability of 
customers to obtain more priority certifi- 
cates, and (5) seasonal factors. 

About one in every six of the companies 
has experienced a decrease in civilian goods 
output in the last six months. Manpower 
shortages and tightening supplies of gray 


resuming civilian goods output, with 
procurement a close second. Very few 
concerns expect to encounter financial 
problems. A number of companies, 
chiefly in consumer goods industries, 
foresee no important problems in get- 
ting back to their peacetime produc- 
tion. 

Civilian goods output should be re- 
sumed without restriction, as soon as 
consistent with the war effort, in the 
opinion of the large majority of the 
executives. Some regulation of con- 
version, however, is believed desirable 
by about one quarter of the corre- 
spondents. 


goods and dyestuffs reduced production of 
many textile concerns, while shorter sup- 
plies of materials also affected certain 
paper, shoe, petroleum and office equip- 
ment producers. 

About one executive in every seven, or 
fewer than six months ago, foresees de- 
creases in this civilian output for the next 
half year. Reasons for expecting a decline 
include (1) seasonal influences, (2) a 
growing scarcity of supplies of certain ma- 
terials, (3) a more acute labor shortage, 
and (4) an increased demand from the 
Armed Forces for certain products and 
equipment. 

Little or no change in production of 
civilian lines compared with six months 
earlier is indicated by the largest number 
of companies comprising about one-third 
of those replying to this survey. Outstand- 
ing in this group are concerns in the auto- 
motive, construction materials, heavy ma- 
chinery, metal products, nonferrous metals, 
office equipment, rubber, and shoe and 
leather industries. Slightly less than 30% 
of the companies expect their civilian out- 
put to hold about unchanged during the 
next half year. 

Relative stability in the past six months 
is attributed to a fine balance between 
available supplies of material, labor and 
equipment, and to few changes in war reg- 
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ulations and requirements which affected 
the operations of these manufacturers. 

A number of producers in the durable 
goods industries who are not now turning 
out products for civilian use see little or 
no prospect of being able to do so within 
the next six months. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Manpower is the chief deterrent to the 
resumption of civilian goods output today 
and in the near future, in the opinion of 
the large majority of the executives. The 
character as well as the scarcity of labor 
is cited. Executives who do not intend to 
commence or to increase their civilian pro- 
duction see little likelihood of any appre- 
ciable easing of the labor supply situation 
generally, at least until a successful out- 
come of the impending invasion is assured. 

Procurement is the second most difficult 
problem impeding resumption or expansion 
of output for civilian consumption. Com- 
ments as to the difficulty of obtaining ma- 
terials were mostly received from manu- 
facturers of chemicals, brushes, heavy ma- 
chinery, paper, rubber, shoes and leather 
and textiles. For the majority of the co- 
operators, procurement is not a major 
problem nor is it likely to become one in 
civilian goods production. 

Only a very few companies foresee 
major financial difficulties in resuming 
civilian production. Executives of these 
companies point to the effect of taxes on 
their efforts to build up adequate funds 
or reserves, and to unusually heavy de- 
ferred maintenance and plant improve- 
ment demands. Some medium-sized con- 
cerns mention the difficulty of obtaining 
“senior” financing. But nearly all com- 
panies indicate that they will have ample 
means to meet financial requirements. 

The disposal of government-owned war 
machinery and surplus materials is a vital 
problem affecting the resumption of civil- 
ian output of certain companies, particu- 
larly those in the machine tool, heavy 
machinery, mining and nonferrous metal 
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industries. Reconversion problems are 
foremost in the minds of some executives 
planning for civilian output while others 
are concerned about the orders neces- 
sary to keep their plants in profitable 
operation. Price ceilings and other gov- 
ernmental regulations are also mentioned 
as obstacles as is competition from sub- 
stitute materials and newcomers in the 
industry. 


RESTRICTIONS 

A large majority of the executives be- 
lieve that civilian goods output should be 
resumed, without restriction, as soon as 
possible without interfering with the war 
effort. This is considered by one coopera- 
tor to be the only way consistent with 
our theory of democracy and free enter- 
prise. Restrictions upon civilian produc- 
tion are deemed to be unnecessary, imprac- 
tical, and difficult to administer and en- 
force. It is stressed that every effort 
should be made to stimulate civilian pro- 
duction in order to cushion the change- 
over to a peactime economy, to prevent 
injustices, and to strengthen anti-inflation 
barriers. 

A minority of those replying consider 
restrictions upon the resumption of civilian 
goods production necessary and most of 
these favor adequate regulations to protect 
the competitive position of companies 
which have to continue war production. 

Many executives believe that the only 
limitations upon civilian output should be 
those necessary to prevent interference 
with the war effort. Some believe that 
there should be continued control of prices, 
wages and manpower, and also priorities 
on certain materials, but no restrictions as 
to what may be manufactured. Others 
assert that production quotas should be 
based on prewar output until unrestricted 
production can be fairly resumed. The 
manufacture of gadgets, nonessential and 
wasteful items should be _ prohibited. 
Stored-up purchasing power should be 
controlled to prevent a boom, with civilian 
output in the first six months after V- 
day permitted to be gradually increased. 

Excerpts from replies received from 
executives follow. 


Automotive:' OPA Price Impediment 


“The chief problem in resuming pro- 
duction of civilian goods is regulation. The 
OPA prices in effect are those of March 31, 
1942, and costs have risen so substantially 
since then that we could not operate on that 
basis.” . . . ““We expect no problems in re- 
suming civilian goods production.” . . . 
“Our only problem, if any, would be finan- 
cial.” . . . “Two important problems in 
resuming production of civilian goods are 
the physical moving of government-owned 


l[ncludes manufacturers of automobiles, parts and 
accessories. 
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inventory and machinery from the corpo- 
ration’s peacetime floor space and the quick 
and fair termination of contracts.” . 
‘“‘We should have a slight increase in civil- 
ian production in the second half of this 
year. The only restriction which should be 
placed on conversion to civilian production 
in this industry is one to assure an equit- 
able distribution of material.” 
Ceramics and Abrasives: Opposed to 
Restrictions 


“There is practically no production of 
civilian goods in the clay products field.” 
. . . “Our civilian production will decrease 
during the next six months, owing primarily 
to a reduction in the available manpower. 
We do not believe that any restriction 
should be placed upon reconversion within 
our industry.” . . . ““We are manufactur- 
ing the same product as before the war and 
have no conversion problems.” . . . “There 
will be little change in production in our 
ceramic division during the next six 
months.” . . . “The volume of civilian 
goods production should increase slightly 
during the next six months. I feel that the 
peak in industrial production has passed.” 


Production Trends Mixed 


“We expect our volume of civilian goods 
production to show a further decrease in 
the next six months.” . . . ““Production of 
civilian goods will undoubtedly increase 
during the next six months. Our chief prob- 
lems will be the procurement of the neces- 
sary raw materials and manpower.” . . . 
“About 75% of our production finds its 
way into war goods, which, however, are of 
the same nature as our civilian goods so 
that the problem of a change-over does not 
exist.” . . . “Our civilian goods volume is 
considerably larger than it was six months 
ago for the reason that we have now been 
able to secure raw materials not available 
then. No restrictions need be placed upon 
reconversion to civilian production in our 
industry.” . . . “Restrictions placed on en- 
larged civilian production should be based 
on (1) usefulness of the product in main- 
taining a high level of civilian morale, 
(2) availability of the required raw mate- 
rials over and above war effort needs, and 
(3) production of additional goods only in 
areas where there is a proved surplus of 
labor.” . . . “Inability to obtain the neces- 
sary materials will be our problem. Inter- 
ference with the prosecution of the war is 
the only excuse for restrictions.” 


Chemicals: 


Clothing: Conversion Limitations 


“Our chief problems in resuming the pro- 
duction of civilian goods are manpower and 
procurement of material.” . . . “Restric- 
tions should be placed on the amount of 
stored-up purchasing power so that it will 
not exceed the volume of civilian goods that 
are being produced in a corresponding 
period.” . . “There should be certain 
limits placed upon conversion to civilian 
production until all competitors in a given 
field are permitted to resume on a some- 
what equal basis.” 
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Construction Materials: Wartime 


Restrictions 


“We are producing slightly more civilian 
goods than we were six months ago and ex- 
pect a further slight increase during the 
next six months.” . . . “We have no im- 
portant problems in resuming the produc- 
tion of cement for civilian use.” . . . “For 
the next six months our civilian goods out- 
put will at least hold its own and may in- 
crease somewhat.” . . . “Manufacturers of 
electrical equipment are permitted to in- 
crease production for civilian consump- 
tion.” . . . “The only restrictions on the 
resumption of civilian goods production 
should be on interference with the war 
effort.” . . . “Laws now in effect restricting 
building and manpower are our company’s 
chief problem.” . . . “Our main problem in 
resuming civilian production is manpower.” 
. . . “A revival of private construction is 
not likely, either before or soon after the 
European invasion.” . . . “One problem 
will be financial. ‘Senior’ financing of me- 
dium-size companies is most desirable but 
doesn’t appear to exist.” “There 
should be continued priority of manpower, 
materials, and transportation for war pro- 
duction.” 

Electrical Equipment: Limited Ci- 
vilian Output 

“We have had no civilian goods produc- 
tion since December 7, 1941. We do not 
anticipate any major difficulties in resum- 
ing civilian output.” . . . “There has only 
been a slight increase in volume of civilian 
goods production in our company compared 
with six months ago. The chief problems for 
us are manpower and allocation of necessary 
critical materials.” . . . “We have a VT 
credit agreement which should provide 
ample funds for the conversioa period. The 
major difficulty will be in clearing the plant 
of government-owned materials and equip- 
ment.” . “When civilian goods pro- 
duction is resumed, the company that has 
gone ‘all out’ on war work should be given 
an opportunity to get into production of its 
civilian lines before others are allowed to go 
ahead unrestricted. If this is not done, the 
company that has done the most for the 
war effort will lose its markets to companies 
that have gone along making their peace- 
time products.” 


Food: Few Conversion Problems 


“Civilian goods production by our com- 
pany is somewhat less than six months ago. 
This, however, is not owing wholly to the 
demands of our Armed Forces, but in part 
to mistaken OPA policies.” . . . “We do 
not expect much change in the volume of 
civilian goods production in the next six 
months.” . “We shall continue, not 
resume, production of civilian goods in this 
industry. The chief problems are the avail- 
able milk supply from farms and the needs 
of the government for the Armed Forces 
and other outlets.” . . . “Our plants will 
require little or no conversion of equip- 
ment. We shall have the problem, of 
course, of finding funds to replace worn-out 
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equipment and vehicles.” . . . “Civilian 
goods production should be permitted as 
soon as possible, but I do not see how it can 
be done without restrictions if we are to 
avoid interference with the war effort.” 
. - . “There is no large conversion problem 
in the packing industry.” 


Foundries: Effect of Restrictions 


“Production of civilian goods should in- 
crease somewhat during the next six 
months.” . . . “We do not anticipate the 
production of any civilian goods as long 
as the war lasts.” . . . “Manpower has been 
our current problem and will probably con- 
tmue to be.”’. . . “Unrestricted production 
of civilian goods will doubtless interfere 
with the war effort because of the man- 
power situation.” . . . “New concerns 
should not be permitted to enter a field 
where former producers are still in war 
work and competitors should not be given 
advantage one over the other.” . . . “Re- 
conversion should be gradual and by start- 
ing now we shall have a chance to get or- 
ganized and in production by the time war 
goods are not needed.” 


Hardware and Plumbing Supplies: 
Procurement Difficulties 


“In resuming the production of civilian 
goods, the chief difficulties will be procure- 
ment of materials and price ceilings.” . . . 
“Our production of civilian goods may in- 
crease considerably during the next six 
months. A resumption of production of 
civilian goods should not be permitted 
without restriction. The present method 
of handling materials restrictions through 
WPB should be continued.” 


Heavy Machinery: 


Gradual Resump- 
tion Favored 


“Our civilian goods production will at 
least double during the next six months.” 
. . . “Our chief problem in resuming civilian 
goods output may be obtaining orders.” 
. . . “If producers are permitted to return 
to their normal lines and activities gradu- 
ally as their war programs are closed out 
there will be less shock than otherwise to 
the economy.” . . . “We do not believe we 
will be hampered in resuming civilian pro- 
duction by lack of manpower or capital.” 
. . . “Our chief trouble in the production 
of civilian goods is procurement of material 
and manpower.”. . . “We do not antici- 
pate any serious difficulties in resuming 
civilian goods production provided business 
is offered and government restrictions under 
which we are now operating are removed.” 
. . . “A gradual return to unrestricted pro- 
duction would be preferable.” . . . “Re- 
striction should not be placed upon con- 
version to civilian production.” . . . “Price 
control should be exercised; otherwise ris- 
ing prices will enable civilian manufactur- 
ers to entice workers away from war indus- 
tries and will tend to increase the rapidity 
of the inflationary spiral.” . . . “We are 
concerned about government disposal of 

Wncludes the aircraft industry. 
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our surplus machines and spare parts.” 
.. . “If the production of civilian goods is 
permitted without restriction, as a general 
policy, too much of the war bond funds 
would go to needless expenditures.” . . . 
“It would be grossly unfair for certain 
plants in our industry to be allowed to re- 
sume civilian goods production while other 
plants are required to continue on war pro- 
duction for a longer time.” 


Machine Tools: Business Declines 


“Our business is about 35% to 40% of 
former volume.” . . . “The production of 
civilian goods as war contracts are canceled 
and cut back will lessen the huge conver- 
sion job which will face industry later on.” 
.. . “At present we are running about 50% 
on our regular business and 50% on various 
outside contracts.” . “We have no 
problems in resuming civilian goods pro- 
duction other than procurement and man- 
power.” . . . “The time is fast approaching 
when some machine tool output could be 
diverted from direct war industries to others 
manufacturing civilian goods.” . . . “The 
resumption of the manufacture of civilian 
goods should be dovetailed in as smoothly 
as conditions will permit.” . . . “For some 
time to come there may be restrictions to 
avoid inflation and permit a proper diver- 
sion of materials.” 


Metal Products: Procurement Prob- 


lems 


“Civilian demand for tools of all kinds 
has been brought about by manpower short- 
age, since householders are having to pur- 
chase tools to do their own repairing.” 

. . “We will not attempt to resume the 
manufacture of items for civilian consump- 
tion until we are certain of a reasonable 
flow of orders to maintain our production.” 
. . . “We are producing no civilian goods 
at present, owing to a cease-and-desist 
order.” . . . “The chief problem in resum- 
ing production of civilian goods is procure- 
ment.” . . . “The chief problem in resum- 
ing civilian production will be that of man- 
power.” . . . “The only restrictions placed 
upon conversion to civilian production 
should be those to control inflation.” . . 
“Quota restrictons based on prewar pro- 
duction should govern the output of our 
industry.” . . . “Maximum prices should 
be established industry-wise rather than 
plant-wise and no government agency 
should have the right to demand lower 
prices for the same article from one manu- 
facturer than from another.” . . . “Any 
attempts at restriction of civilian goods 
production, except perhaps in some special- 
ized line, might be disastrous.” 
Nonferrous Metals: Surplus Metal 
Control 


“The volume of civilian production is 
expected to remain about the same during 
the war, but should increase very sharply 
when peace comes as we have large orders 
which will then become effective.” . . . 
“Unless war scrap and surplus copper is 
held off the market and liquidated over a 


sufficiently long period, it will greatly re- 
duce production of newly mined copper, and 
will Jead to bad unemployment conditions.” 
. . . “Our principal] problem in resuming 
production of civilian goods is that of se- 
curing a WPB release of the necessary raw 
materials.” 


Paper: Few Reconversion Problems 


“Civilian goods production is less than 
it was six months ago and any change in 
the next six months is more likely to be a 
decrease than an increase. If existing re- 
strictions upon over-all production were 
lifted, units compelled to continue supply- 
ing the Armed Services would be penal- 
ized.” . . . “Government control covering 
major output assures an adequate -paper- 
board supply for military purposes. There 
will be little or no problem in resuming pro- 
duction of paperboard for civilian use.” 
. . . “Procurement of raw materials and 
the prices thereof will be our most difficult 
problems after the war.” . . . “The post- 
war period reconversion problems will be 
minor in the paper industry.” . . . “Re- 
strictions should not be placed upon con- 
version to civilian production in our in- 
dustry.” 


Petroleum: Limited Civilian Output 


“The volume of our petroleum products 
going to civilian users is less than it was 
six months ago, as we have been allocated 
less crude oil at our refinery and a larger 
proportion of our output is going to the 
Navy.” . . . “The petroleum industry is 
supplying the Armed Forces and lend-lease 
with vast quantities of petroleum products, 
aggregating at the present time possibly 
upwards of 1,250,000 barrels a day.” . . . 
“The volume of our civilian goods produc- 
tion should increase 5%-10% during the 
next six months.” 


Railroad Equipment: Materials More 
Plentiful 


“The chief problem in resuming large- 
scale production of regular freight and pas- 
senger cars has been the lack of materials. 
Now that materials are becoming some- 
what more plentiful, the relative import- 
ance of the manpower problem may in- 
crease.” . . . “No particular problems in 
resuming the production of civilian goods 
are expected, as our products are the same 
as before the war.”’. . . “Our air brakes are 
also very necessary to the war economy. 
We have no conversion problem and believe 
in as prompt as possible a return to the 
production of civilian goods with minimum 
restrictions.” 


Rubber: Labor Shortage 


“Until the manpower shortage is relieved 
there will be no increase in civilian goods 
production.” . . . “Resumption of civilian 
goods should be restricted to prevent infla- 
tion and to protect the small producer from 
the large producer.” “Restrictions 
should be placed on materials but not on 
prices and manpower. Each rubber manu- 
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facturer should be restricted as to the total 
amount of rubber he can consume each 
month until national supplies are restored 
to adequate levels.” . . . “Increasing sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber and textiles during 
the next six months would permit some 
expansion of civilian output, provided man- 
power or womanpower could be obtained. 
Major problems of the immediate past and 
present are procurement and manpower.” 


Shoes and Leather: Regulations Advo- 
cated 


“We expect a decrease in the volume of 
civilian goods production during the next 
six months.” . . . “Regulations should 
be removed carefully and gradually so as 
not to disorganize too much the normal 
flow of goods and cause retail distributors 
too great a loss on inventories of so-called 
‘war model’ shoes.” . . . “Our problems in 
resuming full production of civilian goods 
will be procurement and manpower.” . . . 
“It may be advisable and essential to retain 
control of prices in certain industries for 
some period after the end of the war, or 
until supply and demand are again in 
balance.” 


Steel: Few Reconversion Difficulties 


“We expect no serious difficulties in re- 
suming civilian goods production.” . 
“We do not anticipate any problems in 
procurement, manpower or finance when 
we resume the production of civilian 
goods.” . . . “Consideration must be given 
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to the problem of not permitting one manu- 
facturer in a certain line of goods to resume 
civilian production at an earlier date than 
is allowed his competitors.” 


Textiles: Diverse Trends in Output 


“We look for a decline in our civilian pro- 
duction in the next six months compared 
with last year.” . . .““The cut in our pro- 
duction can be traced to the shortage of 
labor and scarcity of gray goods and dye- 
stuffs.” . . . “The volume of civilian goods 
production is materially larger now than it 
was six months ago as the Army has greatly 
reduced its requirements.” . . . “The vol- 
ume of civilian goods is about 20% higher 
than six months ago and we expect it to 
increase over the next six months.” . . . 
“Industry should be permitted to resume 
its production of civilian goods, without 
restriction, whenever it does not interfere 
with the war effort.” . . . “It appears that 
there may have to be a continued alloca- 
tion of certain raw materials, of which there 
will be a shortage, so that certain industries 
will not profit to the detriment of others.” 
. . . “Restrictions are necessary during the 
first six months of resumption of civilian 
production to avoid corralling labor and 
raw materials.” . “Some control of 
wages and prices of raw materials and fin- 
ished products is necessary to avoid run- 
away inflation.” 


Henry H. Starrorp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


On the Business Front 


AINS in industrial production in 

various industries were largely off- 

set by losses in other industries in March 
and early April. 

Aircraft output rose to a new all-time 
high in March, measured either in units 
or in weight, and increases over the pre- 
ceding month were made in the production 
of steel, copper, zinc, and bituminous coal, 
and in cotton consumption. But declines 
were recorded in March output of petro- 
leum, anthracite, paper, paperboard and 
lumber and in total freight carloadings. 

Manpower shortages and labor troubles 
have continued to impede war produc- 
tion. 

The leveling off of production this year 
is evidence that the economy has been 
thoroughly adjusted to war requirements. 
Industrial mobilization has been virtually 
completed and production efficiency has 
been greatly increased with substantial 
savings in the manufacture of much war 
equipment. Large numbers of workers are 
still to be inducted into the Armed Forces 
in the months immediately ahead and it 


may be that the wartime peak in total 
industrial output was reached last Oc- 
tober. Any considerable decline in pro- 
duction is improbable, however, despite 
mounting cutbacks and war contract ter- 
minations. 


Status of War Program 

Except for invasion craft, heavy artillery 
and certain other equipment still urgently 
needed, war production has been ade- 
quate or beyond requirements. But while 
there has been some relaxation of War 
Production Board controls to permit limit- 
ed production of certain highly essential 
civilian goods, government officials em- 
phasize that any general, large-scale re- 
sumption must await a victorious invasion 
of Europe. The extent to which the war 
expenditures program has been completed 
is shown in Table 1. 


Expenditures Rise 
March expenditures for war’ rose to a 
new monthly high of $7.7 billion, as 


Excluding net war loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
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shown in Chart 1. For the fiscal year be- 
gun July 1, 1943, our war spending to 
April 1, 1944, was $64.2 billion against $50.6 
billion in the same period of 1942-1943. 


Chart 1: Expenditures for War 
Source: Treasury Department 
Millions of Dollars 


QUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


War expenditures on a calendar year 
basis rose from $1.4 billion in 1939 to 
$81.3 billion in 1943 and have been esti- 
mated at $90 billion for 1944. This un- 
precedented spending has lifted the gross 
national product from $88.6 billion in 
1939 to an estimated $199.4 billion in 
1944. During this period government non- 
war spending decreased moderately and 
nonwar capital expenditures drastically 
declined, as indicated in Table 2. 

Consumer spending has increased stead- 
ily between 1939 and 1943, and, it is esti- 
mated, will be at a new high of $94 billion 
in 1944. Thus, despite unheard-of war 
production, consumers will have been able 
to purchase more goods and services than 
ever before. The proportion of war ex- 
penditures to gross national product shot 
up from 1.6% in 1939 to 43.6% in 1943 
and it has been officially estimated at 
45.1% for 1944. 


Table 1: War Activities, by Agencies, 
from July 1, 1940, to March 31, 1944 


Source: Treasury Department 
Millions of Dollars 


Total Total | Per Cent 
Division Pro- Expend- Ex- 

grams! itures pended 

War Department..... 191,382} 96,655) 50.4 

Navy Department....| 95,130) 50,884) 53.5 

Maritime Commission| 17,564] 6,880} 39.1 
RFC, including sub- 

sidiaries®, 3.5.0)... 16,986] 7,741) 45.6 

Other agencies....... 26,857} 14,248) 53.0 

‘Lotal. 33523) pee 347,919| 176,408! 50.8 


1Appropriations, net contract authorizations and commit- 
ments 


nts. 
2Net commitments, less receipts (rents, repayments and 
sales) and intercompany duplications. 


The outstanding development of the 
month on the manpower front has been 
a tightening up on deferments by the 
Selective Service System, particularly of 
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ee a ann ERR em 
Table 2: Gross National Product 


Source: 


Department of Commerce 


Billions of Dollars 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Gross national product 88.6 9 
ten Ero Eire aisle 8. Wied 119.6 152.1 186.5 199.4 

War expenditures... ...i.5..55... 1.4 2.8 12.8 50.3 81 3 90 Oe 

Other government expenditures. ..... . 14.6 13.9 13.2 12.3 12.0 13..0¢ 

Business inventories. . aes ae 0.9 1.8 3.5 20.5 -.5 - Be 

Other capital expenditures. parsley a Oe 10.0 12.9 15.5 8.0 ony 1.9¢ 

Consumer expenditures.............. 61.7 65.7 74.6 82.0 91.0 94. 0e 
War expenditures as per cent of gross 

LOduCtamarin as tre i ct dn ce 1.6 2.8 10.5 32.5 43.6 45. le 


eOfficial estimates. 


men up to twenty-six years of age. It 
appears that only a relatively few workers 
under that age will be able to prove them- 
selves genuinely essential and remain un- 
der deferment status. Tighter controls 
over labor and production may become 
necessary, although the War Production 
Board has rescinded its recent directive 


Chart 2: Sales of Retail Stores 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Billions of Dollars 


1944 


1942 — 


1939 1940 1941 1943 


limiting civilian production in 183 areas 
of stringent labor shortage to the level of 
the last three months. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Department stores reported heavy buy- 
ing during March, particularly in the last 
week of the month. Much of the buying 
was to beat the 20% Federal excise taxes 
effective April 1. The Federal Reserve 
Board showed an average sales increase 
of 19% for all department stores during 
the four weeks ended April 1 as compared 
with a year earlier. Sales for the week 
ended April 15, however, were 11% below 
the same week of 1943. The only gains 
in sales over a year ago were those of 5% 
in the Federal Reserve district of Dallas 
and 8% in the San Francisco district. 

Independent retailers did 9% more busi- 
ness in March than a year ago and 19% 
more than in February, 1944, while mail- 
order and chain-store sales also increased 
during March, as shown in Table 3. 


Weekly freight carloadings decreased 
slightly in March from the month earlier; 
they averaged 784,150 cars weekly com- 
pared with 768,777 cars in March, 1943. 
Miscellaneous carloadings, however, in- 
creased during March and the weekly av- 
erage at 376,282 cars was the highest since 
November, 1943. For the week ended 
April 15, total carloadings were about 
2% above and miscellaneous carloadings 
1% below the same week of last year. 

Freight carloadings for the second quar- 
ter of 1944 will be about 3% above the 
corresponding period of 1943, according 
to a forecast by the Shippers Advisory 


Table 3: Percentage Changes in Retail 


Sales 
Bureau of the Census; The New York! Times 


Sources: 
Independent Retail Sales 
Mar. 44 | Mar. 744 
Type over over 
Mar. 743} Feb. 744 
Total ae ees oe eer +9 +19 
Hood ‘stores’ ages. < cates cre +1 +8 
Fating and drinking places....| +13 +9 
General stores (with foods)... +4 +13 
Pulling "stationsss nae. aneer +7 +8 
Drug *storesi sey. see psi +16 +8 
Department stores........... +15 +30 
Dry goods and general mer- 
chandise stores:........... +8 +15 
Apparellstores...2s008-60 a2 - +8 +33 
Jewelry stores............... +47 +34 
Motor-vehicle dealers........ —4 +13 
Furniture stores.............. -3 +17 
Hardware stores............. +7 +22 
Lumber-bldg. materials dealers +4 +15 


Mail-order, Chain-store Sales 


Mar. ’44 |1st Quar. 


ove ver 

dye Mar. “43 adlonan, 
Manliondery-eyees ster: pce: +10.6 | +3.0 
Var e byte org nieeeyed oe teen eters Riera +5.1 | 42.7 
General merchandise......... +8.1 | +0.9 
GIOCEIVED a: ode cc decent Lou) Eo. 
Dragieiem acne ear puree: +15.4 | 410.1 
Shocks: eeieron ieee og ass aoe? +7.6 —7 2 
Appareleverynsecue tied see oe +22.3 | +5.8 
Mens Wealucrpcciecarc race: +30.2 } 42.3 
IATIEOMNOULVE Eton tae ca enar -9.7 | -17.0 


Yncludes other kinds of business in addition to the 
classification listed. 


Boards. Potato shipments are expected to 
increase 36%; agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than automobiles, 27%; ore, 
21%; coal and coke, 14%; and citrus 


fruits, 12%. Shipments of cement are ex- 
pected to decline 29%; gravel, 29%; sand 
and stone, 22%; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 13%; brick and clay products, 
13%; and cotton, 11%. Sections for which 
largest gains in carloadings are forecast 
include the Northwest (13%), Allegheny 
(11%) and New England (9%). The 
sharpest declines are expected in the 
Southwest (6%), Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
(4%) and the Central Western (3). 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Wholesale commodity prices during the 
past month have continued relatively 
steady. The BLS weekly all-commodity 
wholesale price index (1926=100) at 
103.8 on April 15 compared with 103.6 on 
March 18 and 103.5 on April 17, 1943. 
Higher prices for certain farm products 
such as eggs, hogs and fruits offset slight 
declines in fresh milk and flour. Alcohol 
prices are higher than a month ago owing 
to the tax increase effective on April 1, 
while the OPA has allowed markups in 
prices of certain lumber items. The Emer- 
gency Price Control Act is expected to he 
extended, thereby permitting government 
price stabilization to continue. 

Tue ConrereNce Boarp’s retail price 
index (1926=100) declined fractionally 
for the fifth consecutive month in March 
to 98.7, which was about 3% below the 
1943 high reached in May and 1% under 
a year ago. Higher prices for clothing in 
March have been outweighed by somewhat 
lower prices of foods and housefurnishings. 
There have been no changes in drug or 
tobacco price indexes this year. 


Chart 3: Value of Manufacturers’ 
Unfilled Orders 

Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 


] 
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DURABLE GOODS 


/NONDURABLE 
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BACKLOGS DOWN 


The value of manufacturers’ unfilled or- 
ders in February was lower for the third 
consecutive month. THe CoNrFERENCE 
Boarp’s index (preliminary; 1935-1929= 
100) was 3% below January and 9% be- 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Percentage Change 


1944 1943 
SSS ee ry, Ist 3 Months 
Item Unit Sen nm Met Leas ae oe 
March February January December March Mach, March, 1944 Ist 19. Aat S» 
Industrial Production . 
PRORaI CRE. OS sgh devote wee 1935-39=100 ||p 242 |r 244 |r 243 241 235 Bu nb fe : 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 || p 260 |r 262 |r 262 260 253 x be oe 46 on 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)...... .|| 1935-39=100 || p 366 368 368 |r 365 351 -0. ch ie 
Stecheetn a Fee ®t) | 000 net tons 7,805 7,188 7,595 7,266 7,673 ee ee cae 
Pighironep eet: emer Seance: 000 net tons 5,434 5,083 5,276 5,213 5,314 +6.9 oe ees 
Copper (refined) i sneeeemeeie net tons 99,118 87,128 92,781 | 104,644 | 105,172 u13:8 192 411.8 
Leads (refined). .o........ncna eee. net tons 55,324 48,302 49,768 54,247 46,399 +14.5 ap oie, nate 
AO (AAD ssocun sanaraancapoes net tons p 86,031 |r 79,894 84,066 83,165 83,787 pee ee 1 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 8,842 7,771 8,203 7,692 7,646 +13.8 +15. + sa 
humber yavrraeciaeteten: million bd. ft. le 2,384 2,278 2,188 2,482 2,643 +4.7 —9.8 foe 
Machine tools!................ 000 dollars p 50,799 50,098 56,349 60,861 125,445 +1.4 -59.5 = ee 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39 = 100 || p 456 460 46) 453 436 0.9 ie : 4 a 5 ‘ 
Transportation equip.(FRB) (S)}/ 1935-39=100 || p 740 749 751 |r 763 692 -1.2 ue 7 + se 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)...]| 1985-89=100 |}p 175 |r 177 |r 176 |r 174 174 -1.1 +0. +1. 
Cotton act sr ane cry stone aesice! bales 902,102 811,274 819,489 852,016 997,422 +11.2 -9.6 9.3 
Wooleeereeir. © cinctyaamrcshoeitise million pounds na. |p 52.4 51.8 |r 50.2 52.2a +1.2b +0.4¢ ree 
Rayomyarnt os te cc tee es million pounds p 45.8 |r 43.3 41.5 43 .2 42.8 45.8 +7.0 sae 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|] 1935-39=100 |p 159 |r 158 154 |r 151 |r 143 +0.6 +11.2 NG, 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 |p 343 |r 360 |r 364 365 370 —4.7 —7.3 —1.7 
Newsprint, North American. . .|} short tons 332,161 $15,443 323,875 334,591 333,825 45.3 0.5 +222 
haper neem er eee see % of capacity 90.1 90.6 90.1 82.0 89.5 -0.6 +0.7 +2.0 
Paperboardy.n 3.0 ace ee % of capacity 95 96 90 87 94 -1.0 +1.1 +4.9 
Boots and shoes.............. thous. of pairs || e 41,000 37,961 |r 37,170 38,243 41,945 +7.9 -2.4 -1.0 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 19,956 17,425 | 20,115 22,799 20,612 414.5 ~3.2 =2..0 
Mining, (PRB)i(S)-5...... sees 1935-39=100 ||p 139 |r (143 |r 140 137 133 -2.8 44.5 48.5 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons 54,330 52,740 53,800 52,600 |r 56,114 +3.0 -3.2 +5.1 
Anthraciteeerees ete ee 000 net tons |p 5,573 |r 5,879 5,028 4,970 5,824 5.2 —4.3 +6.7 
Crude petroleum’............. 000 barrels e 4,400 4,445 4,380 4,360 3,921 =11-0 +12.2 414.3 
Blecinemowerae eee oe see million kwh 4,419 4,499 4,536 4,475 3,936 -1.8 +12.3 +13.8 
Construction (F. W. Dodge)........ 000 dollars 176,383 137,246 159,238 252,223 339,698 498.5 48.1 -56.4 
Heavy engineering—Publict........|| 000 dollars 26,123 22,251 33,041 27,052 68,998 AT A —62.1 -57.0 
Heavy engineering—Privatet....... 000 dollars 9,022 7,219 6,089 8,240 7,496 +25 .0 +20.4 +8.9 
Munitions Production.......... Nov.1941=100 na. |p 641 |r 647 662 4764 —0.9b +34.7¢ +38 .6d 
Wari Costsics, ose as soar: million dollars 7,726 7,518 7,138 6,718 6,744 +2.8 +14.6 +21.2 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadingsstotal’me. een ee thousand cars 784.2 789.2 789.0 746 .6 768.8 -0.6 +2.0 44.7 
Carloadings, miscellaneous‘......... thousand cars 376.3 367.1 362.0 345, 4 365.2 +9.5 +3.0 +2.8 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 169.5 |r 174.1 153.8 179.0a —2.6b —5 .3e -0.6d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1923-25=100 |] p 154 151 r 153 131 136 +2.0 +13 .2 42.7 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 162.4 169.7 146.2 167 .5a —4.3b -3.0c +1.7%d 
Rural retail trade (S).....:........ 1929-31 =100 n.d. 195.3 182.2 135.0 215 .5a +7 .2b -9 4c -9.1d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)§........ 1935-39 = 100 n.Q. UGTA eal 161.0 171 .2a —4.2b —2.0c +0.8d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,537 3,354 3,089 2,586 2,608 +5.5 +85 .6 +38 .2 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926=100 p 103.8 | p 103.6 103.3 103.2 103.4 +0.2 +0.4 +0.9 
Rawamnateniels sere te cteia ce 1926 =100 p 113.4 |p 112.8 112.2 VO a 112.0 +0.5 +1.3 +2.6 
Semimanufactured articles........ 1926 =100 OST 93.4 93.2 93.1 93.0 +0.3 +0.8 +0.6 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 = 100 p 100.5 |p 100.4 100.2 100.2 100.5 +0.1 0 +0.1 
Harmyproductse nme eet tet enn 1926 =100 p 123.6 | p 122.5 121.8 estes 122.8 +0.9 EO +2.5 
Hood sitet at eer oks teistemiarns 1926=100 104.6 104.5 104.9 105.6 107.4 +0.1 —2.6 1.4 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)‘........ 1929=100 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 0 0 0 
Sensitive farm (NICB)*............ 1929 =100 121.9 120.8 120.1 119.2 121.0 +0.9 +0.7 4+2.5 
Retail prices (NICB).............- 1926 =100 p 98.7 98.9 99.6 100.0 99.9 -0.2 ahs @ +0.4 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 96.6 94.4 94.6 91.8 88.2 +2.3 +9.5 +13.0 
Industrials sees see cn tisn eee rs 1935-39 = 100 98.2 95.8 96.4 93.6 90.8 +2.5 +8,1 +11.3 
Railroadsver eee oe nee 1935-39 = 100 98.7 96.1 91.0 85.6 86.4 42.7 +14.2 +20.3 
UWitilities Semen. fos etek ee 1935-39 = 100 88.4 86.9 86.7 85.2 76.2 +1.7 +16.0 +19.7 
Total no. shares traded N. Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 34,868 22,248 24,249 25,584 47,880 +56.7 -27.2 -17.7 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|! per cent 3.09 3.10 Seu: 3.14 3.20 -0.3 ~3.4 4.1 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|] million dollars 39,411 36,481 37,950 40,155 35,261 +8.0 +11.8 +20.6 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 45,456 62,616 37,773 | 14,937 56,943 O74 -20.2 +105 .2 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 103,535 96,146 122,683 83,129 38,447 +7.7 +169.3 +574.0 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans’. || million dollars 6,367 6,412 6,353 6,418 5,981 -0.7 +6.5 +4.8 
National income payments. ........|| million dollars na. |p 12,344 |r 12,408 |r 13,398 |r 10,6364 -0.5b +16.1e +15.4d 


Money in circulation, end of month.|} million dollars || p 21,087 20,824 20,529 20,449 16,250 +1.3 +29.8 +30.3 
SAdjusted for seasonal variation 1Shipments Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals 3A: i 4 

5Grocery and combination chain store sales aFebruary, 1943 bPercentage change, January, 1944, to February, 1944 cPercentage haar abeeherc) aes opi 

dPercentage change first 2 months 1943, to first 2 months 1944 eEstimated preliminary rRevised n.a.Not AVAIe i : : 
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Table 4: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: 


Tae Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 


Percentage Change 


eee. Hee Ten. ond Feb. 94s 
Tasentories. eee ee | Feb. 1944 | Feb. 1944 
nvenotories.................. 172. 

Durable goods. . ‘cue ee ae ee 
Nondurable goods. . na eee 137.3 139.7 Erte i: 
Bootsandsshoeds. 4... 0... 98 95. ioe om 
Chemicalseee ee ee 181 180 i a 
Netalsproductssvesee eine. | n.a. 179 a ‘ 
Paper BT Me eerie eK Be 141 137 ie i 

Shipments: es) -26 0. a. 283 271 oy ey 
Wurable;toodse-ss =. 1. ne 347 331 : : 
Nondurable goods........... 204 196 oh ~ 
Boots and shoes.............. 140 162 1 eh 
Mlremical sg reevercnrasthecvstiveces Q72 265 fies iy 
Metalipraductsie.5.05 44.00... n.d. 355 ie 4G 
Pc ee ee 189 178 +6 ny 

INew"Orderss)2)s050. 2. ....5 322 346 7 i 1 
Durable goods¥.2e.., 442-02. 317 354 10 16 
ae PROGCUCHS cl cichecn preoriiyen: 511 469 49 “17 

1 i PO lim ii eal 151 2 ( 

Liye Vg 0 oe 847 872 = z 
Durable goods. . 1,202 | 1,044 3 i 
Nondurable goods. . 394 397 4 : Q 
iironmandisteel eee cr ccc... 729 731 33 
Metal products...5..--...0... n.d. 1,824 A ivy 
Railroad equipment........... 977 1,098 -11 -46 
textiles. eee stemen Taek ne. ble: 228 Q41 -5 32 


aJanuary, 1943. 
bPercentage change, December, 1943, to January, 1944. 
cePercentage change, January, 1943, to January, 1944. 


low a year earlier, as shown in Chart 3. 
Inventories were off about 1% in Febru- 
ary. The value of new orders dropped 7% 
from January and was 1% under Febru- 
ary, 1943. Total shipments were up about 
4% from January but were 1% below last 
year. 


FINANCE 


The rise in stock prices early in March 
was followed by a decline accompanied 
by heavier trading, particularly during 
the week ended April 22. Rails were off 
sharply and industrials sold lower, while 
the utilities showed relatively less weak- 
ness. Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange in March increased 57% over 
the preceding month and was 27% below 
a year ago. The bond market, after reach- 
ing the highest level since 1928 has since 
reacted with the stock market. 

Money in circulation has continued to 
rise and reached a new all-time high at 
$21.3 billion on April 19, an increase of 
$4.8 billion over last year. Excess re- 
serves, after dropping sharply during the 
latter part of March, have again increased 
and amounted to $900 million on April 
19, or 62% below a year ago. Monetary 
gold stocks still trend gradually lower and 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans declined slightly during March, as 
shown in the table, “Selected Business 
Indicators.” =e 


dLess than 0.5%. 
to January, 1944, 
eLess than 0.5%, 


Percentage change, December, 1943, 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Reflecting the augmented munition pro- 
gram, shipments of zinc in March at- 
tained a new high level and shipments of 
copper were the third largest in monthly 
records. 

As a result of the cutback in small arms 
ammunition, shipments of zinc in January 
had failen to about 60,500 tons, nearly 
9,000 tons less than last year’s monthly 
average, but in March exceeded 83,000 
tons. First-quarter domestic shipments of 
nearly 205,000 tons were about 2% larger 
than a year ago but a drop in exports 
made total shipments somewhat less than 
in the first quarter of 1943. March con- 
sumption is estimated to have been some- 
what less than shipments; both are ex- 
pected to continue high for at least the 
immediate future. 

Domestic refined copper output of 279,- 
000 tons in the first quarter was 21,000 
tons less than a year ago, while domestic 
shipments of 382,000 tons were down more 
than 32,000 tons. March shipments of 
156,000 tons were far above those of re- 
cent months, and the movement is expect- 
ed to continue heavy. 


STEEL OUTPUT AND PAYROLLS UP 


While the steel industry was making 
new production records in the first quarter 
of 1944, man hours and payrolls rose more 


rapidly than production. In February, 
when ingot output was 5.4% larger than 
a year earlier, man hours of wage earners 
rose 6.1% and payrolls of wage earners 
11.5%. Payrolls of salaried workers mean- 
while rose 14.7% and total payrolls 12.1%. 
Although ingot output in March did not 
quite equal the record of last October, the 
total for the quarter was 3.2% above a 
year ago and exceeded any other quarter. 

Shipments of plates set new records, 
both in March and for the quarter. Ship- 
ments of finished products by the United 
States Steel Corporation also made new 
top figures in both periods. Acceleration 
in the heavy artillery program and con- 
tinued pressure for landing craft are vital 
forces in the steel situation. As a result, 
some delivery promises to other industries 
are being broken, particularly to railroad 
carbuilders. 


MACHINE TOOL ORDERS UP 

Shipments of machine tools in the first 
quarter of 1944 were less than half as 
large as a year earlier, continuing the de- 
cline that has been in progress since the 
peak of December, 1942. Net new orders 
in the first quarter were half those a year 
earlier, but in March new orders of $40 
million were recorded and represented the 
first substantial rise in a year. A low of 
$25.9 million was reached in December, 
1943. However, with recent new orders 
less than shipments, unfilled orders: con- 


Machine Tool Orders and 
Shipments 

Source: War Production Board 

Millions of Dollars 


Table 5: 


Ship Net New | Unfilled 
ments Orders Orders! 
1943 
Varian yaar mee lide 48.8 | 796.1 
February.........| 114.6 63.9 | 745.8 
Marche: see: 125.4 85.0 704.9 
First quarter. .... 357.4 | 197.6 aa 
December........ 60.9 27.6 210.6 
1944 
anual eee 56.3 25.9 | 181.5 
February......... 50.2 Sone 162.7 
March aerate 50.8 40.0 153.1 
First quarter..... 157.4 99.2 


1End of month. 


tinued to shrink, and at the end of March 
were equal to about three months’ ship- 
ments. 

While still under strict regulation, there 
is some discussion that purchases of ma- 
chine tools for postwar use may be per- 
mitted before the end of the war, par- 
ticularly by automobile builders, in order 
to shorten the reconversion period. Dis- 
posal of surplus machine tools continues 
under study and meanwhile the Army has 
moved to lease its idle tools for limited 
civilian use. 
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Table 6: Steel Output and Employment 
Sources: American Iron and Steel Institute; War Production Board 
Man Hi f | Total Payrolls 
Period ae Spee Employment! was Burners Dollars 
Thousands of Tons Thousands Millions 
1943 
WaANUALy rane eee 7,424 1,135 637 97.6 129.7 
Hebruary-.4..0s 5 aoe 6,824 1,072 635 91.7 122 8 
Maree: 2, gsr cae 7,673 1,168 637 104.0 136.8 
Birstiquanterss) anata 21,920 3,375 6362 293.3 389.3 
1944 
VARUALY Mary eiara ness = 7,595 1,174 583 101.3 141.8 
iRebruaryoere eee 7,188 1,122 583 97.3 137.6 
Misrch wees. Sa. ates 7,805 1,227 n.d. n.d. n.d. 
First quarter.......... 22,588 3,523 n.d. n.d. n.d. 


1Total employees in 1943; average in 1944, 


EQUIPMENT TRENDS VARY 


Although the flatiron program for 1944 
has been cut back from 2 million to 200,- 
000 units, various other kinds of essential 
metal manufactures are being stepped up. 
Commercial laundries, which had been able 
to purchase very little new equipment 
since early in 1942, will be allowed, in the 
year begun April 1, 1944, about $10 mil- 
lion worth of equipment. The total pro- 
duction program in this type of equipment 
for the year is $27 million, the bulk of the 
output going to the Army. 

Restrictions have been removed on the 
unit weight of iron and steel used in do- 
mestic cooking appliances and _ heating 
stoves. Production on a small scale is 
permitted now for the first time since 
June, 1943, of equipment for making beer, 
wines, beverages and ice cream, with the 
use of controlled materials to run 10% to 
25% of the average annual tonnage in 
1939-1941. 

As in the production of typewriters and 
farm implements, for which limitations 
were earlier liberalized, manufacturers in 
many lines may find the labor supply more 
of a limiting factor than raw materials. 
Despite the promises of suppliers, war de- 
mands may also interfere with require- 
ments of many industries, because of pri- 
ority of the military on deliveries of steel 
and metals. 


AIRCRAFT OUTPUT RISES 


March aircraft acceptances, totaling 
9,118 planes, may represent the all-time 
peak for some years to come as a result of 
continued emphasis on heavier planes and 
receding requirements for trainer planes. 
Production of trainer planes may be halt- 
ed altogether in the near future, according 
to Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Aircraft Production Board. 

In terms of aircraft weight, now a bet- 
ter measure of production than units, 
March deliveries grossed approximately 
103.4 million pounds, 11% greater than 
the previous peak of 93.5 million pounds 
in February, 1944. The relatively greater 


2Monthly average. 


n.a. Not available. 


gains in pounds of aircraft delivered as 
compared with unit deliveries is shown in 
Chart 4. 

Although practically all aircraft manu- 
facturers met their heavy schedules in 
March, they may not be so successful in 
coming months, according to Mr. Wilson. 
Manpower losses to the Armed Services 


Chart 4: Military Aircraft Production 
Source: Aircraft Production Board 
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and constant engineering changes neces- 
sary in order to meet combat requirements 
continue to be important impediments to 
production. 


Postwar Aircraft Estimates 

Requirements of United States air lines 
in the first two years after the war were 
estimated at 1,600 new transport planes by 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
This compares with a total of only 350 
planes operated by domestic commercial 
air lines before the war. 

Approximately one hundred of these 
new planes, it is believed, will be used by 
American international air services and 
the remainder by the domestic air lines. 
In addition, another one hundred are ex- 
pected to be exported. These 1,700 new 
planes, it is estimated, will cost about 
$513 million. Airplane requirements in 
the five years following hostilities are fore- 
cast as follows: (1) commercial passenger 
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air transport needs at 2,925 planes; (2) 
cargo planes at 2,875; and (3) military 
planes at 30,000. 


WAR EQUIPMENT COSTS CUT 

Substantial cuts in war production costs 
are being effected by the automotive in- 
dustry. Savings were accomplished through 
mass production with attendant new de- 
velopments and increased efficiency. Lib- 
erator bombers, for example, which were 
delivered at a total cost of $238,000 two 
years ago are now reported as being pro- 
duced for $137,000, a saving of 42%. In- 
stallation of sixteen automotive-type con- 
veyor lines resulted in a saving of 186,000 
man hours, or approximately $236,000 
monthly. A contract renewal for 4,500 
B-24 bombers is expected to result in a 
total saving of $450 million as compared 
with the cost two years ago. Costs of 
producing other war equipment have also 
been greatly cut by the automotive indus- 
try. Light tanks have been reduced in a 
year from $45,000 to $22,564 and 50-cali- 
ber machine guns from $510 to $200. 


COAL STOCKS LOW 
Production of bituminous coal from 
January 1, 1944, to April 8 was 2.8% 
greater than a year ago but in recent 
weeks has lagged behind corresponding 
1943 figures. Weekly output has recently 


Table 7: Bituminous Coal Production 
and Days’ Supply of Principal 
Consumers 
Source: Solid Fuels Administration 
Millions of Tons 


Production 

Period 1944 | 1943 | 1942 
January.2-4.40c eon ee 53.8 | 47.0 | 49.0 
February....... 52.7 | 48.9 | 44.4 
Marchi. saecte tens 54.3 | 56.1 | 47.8 
ADT eh pesmi eee 23.7a| 49.9 | 48.3 
Maye ence eer aem tae: .. | 47.9 | 47.9 
June. Poe. eee 34.7 | 48.2 
July iss. Sak eee ae 52.5 | 47.8 
August. .g..arloasueet 51.7 | 47.9 
September.............. 51.8 | 49.8 
Octobernt0s Saree se eee 48.7 | 51.8 
November). Sageseeiess sete) ASST ToS 
December, Asx -teeehcn eno 2 Gue4956 


Days’ Supply of Principal Consumers 


Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 


1944 1944 1943 
Electric power utilities. . . 60 59 99 
By-product coke ovens... 24 24 39 
Steel and rolling mills....| 226] 236] 296 
Coal gas retorts......... 47 54 76 
Cement mills........... 52b| 546] 426 


aFirst two weeks of month. 
bIncludes certain large companies reporting national 


totals only. 

dipped to 12 million tons or less, or sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons lower than 
early in the year and slightly lower than 
a year ago. Meanwhile, consumption has 
continued larger than production, so that 
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the number of days’ supply of the prin- 
cipal consumers was not only reduced 
during the winter but also fell well below 


corresponding 1943 supplies, as shown in 
Table 7. 


OIL OUTPUT MAKES RECORD 

The Petroleum Administration for War 
requested that 5,400 wells be drilled in the 
first quarter of 1944, but manpower short- 
ages, material scarcities, and other factors 
were instrumental in causing the oil in- 
dustry to fall short of the PAW recom- 
mendation by 779 wells, or 17%. As 
compared with a year ago, however, there 
was an increase of 23%. Oil production 
in the first quarter attained a new record 
at 4,393,000 barrels daily, a 15% gain over 
the year before, and was less than 1% 
below the recommendation of PAW. While 
this rise in crude oil output was one of the 
largest quarterly gains in the history of 
the petroleum industry, output will proba- 
bly be exceeded in the June quarter. The 
PAW recommendation for May, 1944, is 
for a daily average production of 4,818,- 
500 barrels, which compares with 4,725,- 
000 barrels in April. 

In the 13-week period ended April 1, 
1944, accelerated war needs and a high 
level of civilian requirements resulted in a 
724,000-barrel, or a 20%, increase from 
1943 in refinery operations. This rise in 
refinery operations permitted an increase 
in inventories of kerosene and steadier in- 
ventories of gas oil and distillates, but 
residual stocks are far under 1943 levels. 


Table 8: Waste Paper Stocks at Mills 
Source: National Paperboard Association 
Short Tons; End of Month 


Month 1944 1943 
MAMUATVE ote he eave sola 113,199 | 374,301 
Mebriarvecdecee. cas ok 112,633 | 355,044 
INVareh tees Geni ci eee Oe) Catto 341,097 
PATIO SOM ee ie exter aiztncell gs 312 2-9 322,678 
Mayloeiwe fet ow. 291,378 
ATTN a oe a RE ee a 257,578 
ci 6 ei a 245,472 
IAI gUSts eee tae hac || sass 204,724 
eptember peer ccc et «| s+ s 156,000 
OGtober erp tess || Olea se 124,800 
INOV.CUnD EDM ria i-tietr eee ereuse'e 109,824 
Decemberenecrtemede cl lee. 109,055 


The seasonal increase in gasoline stocks 
in the first quarter of this year was 4 mil- 
lion barrels less than in the first quarter 
of 1943, and the total of 89 million bar- 
rels at the end of the quarter was 4.7 mil- 
lion less than a year ago. 


CONTAINER SHORTAGE 


The critical shortage of containers— 
paperboard in particular—is one of the 
outstanding problems in the whole war 
program, according to the WPB. The diffi- 
culty is sometimes a shortage of factory 
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facilities, more often shortage of raw ma- 
terials, but always a shortage of man- 
power. Container board and boxboard 
output reached almost 7 million tons in 
1943, and is expected to increase this year, 
but total production will be inadequate for 
all needs. The military V-box, in increas- 
ing demand for overseas shipments, re- 
quires four times as much paperboard as a 
domestic container. About half the 1944 
food pack will be sent abroad, further ag- 
gravating the container situation, since 
each item must be packed more than 
once. 

The supply of wooden boxes, which 
took 50% of lumber output in 1943, is ex- 
tremely short, as is that of burlap and tex- 
tile bags. Glass bottles, now being manu- 


Table 9: Shipments and Stocks of 
Glass Containers 


Source: 


Glass Container Association 
Thousands of Gross 


Shipments | yontivend 
1943 January........... 7,267 7,775 
[Rebriryzeee eet 7,105 7,288 
1944 January........... 8,032 4,319 
Pebruary.- 2-0 7,538 4,426 
factured in record-breaking quantities, 


have been 25% oversold, but expanded 
capacity as well as release of glass con- 
tainers by the switch to metal cans for 
Army beer are expected to relieve this 
situation. Sheet steel and tin for canning 
remain critically short, and no relief is 
expected until August at the earliest. 


Paper Salvage 


Increased paper collections might do 
much to relieve the container shortage by 
assuring minimum paper and paperboard 
requirements. Consumption of waste 
paper has run ahead of deliveries, ‘eating 
into stocks held at mills. The goal of 8 
million tons to be salvaged in 1944 is 
equal to two-thirds of recoverable supply 
of waste paper and compares with the 
85% being salvaged in England where de- 
struction of paper is a misdemeanor. To 
meet the 1944 goal, 667,000 tons should 
be collected each month. However, col- 
lections in January and February, at the 
best rate since May, 1942, amounted to 
only 542,000 tons and 545,000 tons, re- 
spectively. 


CIVILIAN SHOE OUTPUT 


Heavy military needs for leather have 
made it necessary for the WPB to reduce 
the 1944 production of civilian footwear 


from the original program of 360 million: 


pairs to 314 million pairs. At the same 
time half-sole repairs were reduced from 
150 million pairs to 135 million. These 
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statistics refer to rationed types of shoes, 
of which the output was 350 million pairs 
in 1943, or 40 million fewer than the av- 
erage for the few years prior to the war. 
The original program would have re- 
quired 17 million hides, but because of 
military needs the WPB reduced the civ- 
ilian allotment to 12.5 million hides. The 
amount of sole leather available to shoe 
manufacturers for civilian use, together 
with other sole materials, such as compo- 
sition rubber and vinyl plastic, is believed 
by the WPB to be adequate, under care- 
ful rationing, to meet public needs. 


COTTON TEXTILE OUTPUT DOWN 


The cotton textile supply situation is 
expected to remain tight in 1944, although 
efforts are being made to stimulate pro- 
duction. For the first quarter of this year 
output was 10% below the first quarter of 
1943, and estimates of the trade place the 
decline for the year at as much as 20%. 
Total output for 1943 amounted to 10.6 


Chart 5: Consumption of Cotton and 
Rayon 


Sources: Bureau of the outa, Textiles Economics Bureau, 
cc. 


Index Numbers, 1939 =100 


60 


1942 1943 1944 
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billion yards, and the most optimistic 
trade estimates look for maximum produc- 
tion of 10 billion yards this year, against 
minimum requirements fer 11,750 million 
yards. 

The War Manpower Commission order- 
ed a 48-hour week for the cotton textile 
industry on April 10, 1944, to become ef- 
fective the middle of May. This order, 
intended to reverse the downward produc- 
tion trend, is expected by the industry to 
be of some help but its effectiveness is 
likely to be hampered by such conditions 
as the manpower shortage, bottlenecks in 
carding, and absenteeism, especially in 
Southern mills. The situation may require 
more rigid distribution controls, although 
the WPB has stated that clothing ration- 
ing is still “a long way off.” 
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MANY FOOD SUPPLIES RISE 


In contrast with the stringency of the 
grain supply which has been caused by 
record-breaking consumption, several other 
classes of foods are in increased supply. 
Production of eggs has recently been the 
heaviest on record and exceeded the 1933- 
1942 average for this season by 80%. Not 
only has civilian consumption of eggs in- 
creased, but stocks have increased so that 
storage space is scarce. Livestock slaughter 
is expected to continue larger than last 
year, at least until September. 

Condition of the winter wheat crop was 
recently much more encouraging than a 
few months ago. Moreover, spring plant- 
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ing intentions indicate larger crops of the 
major grains than last year. Even so, it 
is believed that sharp curtailment of the 
use of wheat as livestock feed will be nec- 
essary. Estimates of the year’s sugar sup- 
plies have been increased but no change 
has been made as yet in civilian allocations. 
Civilian supplies of dairy products for the 
second quarter have been increased over 
first-quarter quantities. 


Henry H. StTarrorp 
Assisted by 
Frances H. Frazer 
Wiu1am B. Harper 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Foreign Economic Developments 


NITED STATES exports in Febru- 

ary were reported at $1,086 million, 
or slightly less than in January. The de- 
crease was owing entirely to the shorter 
month, since average daily exports were 
more than 6% greater. 

Imports amounted to $313 million, or 
slightly more than in the previous month; 
they are still not far from the $300 million 
level near which they have ranged since 
last summer. This level is the highest 
at which imports have remained for any 
appreciable period since early 1930. It 
reflects, however, rising import prices 
rather than any increase in physical vol- 
ume. The Department of Commerce 
physical volume index is not yet available 
for any months in 1944, but for 1943 it 
stood at 112 (preliminary; 1923-25=100) , 
or 16% below the 1941 average of 134. 
In 1942, it fell as low as 100, but this was 
largely owing to the severe shipping diffi- 
culties that marked that year. 

Data for lend-lease shipments in Janu- 
ary and February have not yet been re- 
leased, but the January-February drop in 
total exports presumably reflects a drop 
in lend-lease shipments much more than 
any decrease in “cash” or commercial 
trade. Cash exports in both months were 
doubtless smaller than imports, as has 
been the case continuously since Decem- 
ber, 1942, except for last December. That 
exception appears to have been due, how- 
ever, to a statistical distortion, and prob- 
ably does not signify a genuine export 
surplus in our commercial trade in that 
month.” 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


With the release by the Department of 
Commerce of the long-withheld foreign 


See The Business Record, March, 1944, p. 56. 


trade statistics for the last three months 
of 1941 and the entire year 1941, as well 
as for Latin America only in 1942, it is 
now possible to form a somewhat clearer 
picture of the course of our foreign trade 
during the war period. The new data are 
summarized in Table 1 and in Charts 1 
and 2.* 


Exports 

Our wartime trade with Latin America 
is of particular interest because, along 
with our Canadian commerce, it repre- 


Chart 1: United States Trade with 


the Latin-American Republics 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Foreign Economic 
dministration 


Millions of Dollars 
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TOTAL IMPORTS 

1,000 — 

LEND-LEASE 
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Ss 


1944 


NOTE: 1943 DATA PRELIMINARY 


sents most of what remains of our com- 
mercial foreign trade” The high point in 
exports during the present war was reached 


1The figures for the world as a whole are recent revisions 
of figures previously available and already published in 
these pages. 


. >The following discussion about trade with Latin America 
is limited, except when otherwise stated, to the 20 Latin 
American republics; European possessions in Latin America 
and i United States-controlled Canal Zone are thus 
excluded. 
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in 1941 when our shipments to the twenty 
Latin American republics amounted to 
$902 million. In 1942, they fell off one- 
fifth in value and one-third in physical 
volume, owing to shipping difficulties, 
growing shortages of goods, and increas- 
ingly severe shipping and export controls.’ 
In 1943 part of the 1942 loss was recov- 
ered, the 1943 total being tentatively esti- 
mated at about $800 million. 

No details have been released to date 
on 1943 trade, but some of the 1942 devel- 
opments were significant. Certain essen- 
tial commodities, such as paper, coal and 
steel, were allocated to the Latin Ameri- 
can republics by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and in some cases 1942 exports 
of these products exceeded those of 1941, 
both in value and in volume. Textiles, too. 
were exported in greater value, although 
much of the increase represented higher 
unit prices rather than an expansion of 
volume. 

But ‘shipments of other products were 
sharply curtailed, particularly of durable 
goods, production of which in the United 
States was being drastically reduced. Ex- 
ports of refrigerators were 76% less in 
volume in 1942 than in 1941, electric fans 
75% less, industrial machinery 34% less 
in value, office appliances 61% lower ‘n 
value, agricultural machinery 54% less, 
motor trucks 73% fewer in number and 
passenger automobiles 82% less in quan- 
tity. 


Chart 2: United States Trade with 
Areas other than the Latin- 
American Republics 


Department of Commerce; Foreign Economic 
nistration 


Billions of Dollars 
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NOTE: 1943 DATA PRELIMINARY 


Much the greater proportion of the 
year’s decrease took place in the countries 
of South America rather than in the Carib- 
bean and Central American area (Table 
2). Of the $184 million drop in our ex- 
ports to the entire region in 1942, South 


See Department of Commerce, “United St 
with the Other American Republics,” from eieenenee 
this and the following material has been taken, 
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America accounted for $158 million or 
86%, although that continent accounted 


for only 50% of our 1942 exports to the 
entire region. 


Imports 


Imports decreased much less in 1942 
than exports, the drop in value amount- 
ing to only 3%. The total was main- 
tained, however, only by a rise of 20% in 
average unit import values and a shift to 
higher-priced goods, since physical volume 
decreased about 20% during the same pe- 
riod. In 1943, the easing of the shipping 
situation and the progress in our procure- 
ment programs in Latin America were 
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ian economy; and the maintenance of the 
Latin American economies themselves by 
our purchase of some of their more im- 
portant products (such as Brazilian cof- 
fee and cocoa, and Cuban sugar). Lack 
of shipping was the major limitation on 
the latter objective. Details have been 
withheld by the Department of Commerce 
regarding the strategic and critical mate- 
rials imported in 1942, but such materials 
together with a few strictly military items 
were reported at $419 million, or 43% of 
all imports for consumption from the 
twenty countries in 1942. 

There was a wide divergence among the 
various countries in the trend of their 


Table 1: United States Foreign Trade with Latin America 
and Other Areas 

Department of Commerce; Foreign Economic Administration 

Millions of Dollars; +=United States Export Balance; -= United States Import Balance 


Source: 


Area 
World! 
Exports (including re-exports)— 
GING CES SAR a oe eae io eerie 3,140 4,406 4,021 3177 3,094 
Wend-lease sa eas ta. ccraseas r 9,943 4,895 741 Ran, fee ee 
Motaliexportsasetees von. r 12,714 8,035 5,147 4,021 3,177 3,094 
General imports............... r 3,369 2,742 3,345 2,625 2,318 1,960 
Merchandise trade balance— 
a Cashwtrade’s co. occe a « r —598 +398 +1,061 +1,396 +859 +1,134 
eRotalitrades cers. rete osko r +9,345 +5,293 +1,802 +1,396 +859 +1,134 
20 Latin American Republics 
Exports (including re-exports)— 
HOA ecoe ne caomoeen eae p 707 683 902 683 549 481 
Lend-lease nie: tis fein D 93 35 a fone ae ue 
Motal’exportsys.eeeee - -'- p 800 718 902 683 549 481 
Generaljimports 325 a) © 3-1-0 p 1,300 977 1,008 619 518 453 
Merchandise trade balance— 
eS Caste tr ad ete ccs ereiava seen cle ove p —593 —294 -106 +64 +31 +28 
PLOta eae Peree er ee esas oly 000 —259 —106 +64— +31 +28 
Gold trade balance............ Z { -80 =79 -158 ~91 -102 
Silver trade balance........... 2 -33 -34 -36 -37 48 
Total trade balance—* 
Bs Casheutrade@ ic cer.. det creer p 624 —407 —219 —130 -97 =122 
MLotaliiradeter sae nee. Pp —531 =372 =219 -130 =97 =122 
All Other ieee ) 
rts (including re-exports)— 
Epo Botee ae z Sn Se a Fefoneseys p 2,064 Q,457 3,504 3,338 2,628 2,613 
Wend-leasesser st eee oe p 9,850 4,860 741 ae Ba bic 
: E 2 13 
Total exportsecec ice. sal! DL, OL4 Teesiiligg 4,245 3,338 2,628 2,6 
General Woe tere te p 2,069 1,765 2,337 2,006 1,800 1,507 
dise trade balance— 
Meo eee 5 ari ORO Pp i +692 +1,167 +1,332 +828 +1,106 
Totalittadese ene ncib ts: p +9,845 +5,552 +1,908 +1,332 +828 +1,106 


1For comparable data for 1920, 1929, and 1933 to 1937, see The Business Record, February, 1944, p. 32, Table 1. 


2Total less lend-lease exports. ; 
3Including merchandise, gold and silver. 


4World, less 20 Latin American republics. ( 

aLess than $500,000. pProvisional estimate. 
largely responsible for an increase in im- 
ports to approximately $1,300 million, or 
more than for any year since 1920, when 
import prices were much higher. In terms 
of physical volume they probably set a 
new all-time record. 

United States imports from the Latin 
American republics in 1942 were domi- 
nated by two major ends: the acquisition 
and stockpiling of essential commodities 
both for our war production and our civil- 


Includes Cana] Zone and European colonies in Latin America. 


rRevised. 


shipments to the United States in 1941 
and in 1942 (Table 2). Imports from 
Mexico increased more than $25 million, 
or 26%, in 1942, the sharp decline in 
water-borne shipments from 1941 being 
more than offset by an expansion of over- 
land traffic. Imports from Chile rose $28 
million, or 25%, and from Colombia $25 
million, or 47%. Imports from Cuba, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
on the contrary, suffered heavy losses. 


Cl 


The Balance of Trade 


The net result of the sharply rising 
trend of imports from Latin America and 
the failure of exports to gain significantly 
since 1940 is reflected in the striking re- 
versal in our balance of trade with the 
twenty Latin American republics since 
1940. From the moderate export balance 
that prevailed up to 1940, it changed to 
an import surplus of $106 million in 1941, 
$259 million in 1942, and $500 million 
(approximate) in 1943 (Table 1). 

These figures, however, appreciably un- 
derstate the reversal. Latin America has 
been a recipient of lend-lease aid since 
1941, albeit on only a modest scale, these 
shipments in 1943 amounting to $93 mil- 
lion, and for the entire period, to approxi- 
mately $128 million. Lend-lease ship- 
ments do not, of course, represent com- 
mercial transactions and do not enter into 
the trade balance. Adjustment for them 
accordingly results in a “cash” balance of 
trade with the area in 1943 of almost $600 
million on the import side. 

To complete the picture so far as pos- 
sible, Table 1 also shows the movement 
of gold and silver between the United 
States and the southern republics. From 
1938 to 1940, total merchandise, gold and 
silver trade showed an import balance 
averaging about $115 million annually. In 
1941, on a “cash” or commercial trade 
basis, the total import balance rose to 
$219 million, in 1942 to $407 million, and 
in 1943 to $624 million. For the three 
years, the aggregate surplus in excess of 
the 1938-40 average was $900 million. This 
amount represents essentially the accu- 
mulation of purchasing power for United 
States merchandise in the hands of these 
countries. 


LATIN AMERICAN DOLLAR BALANCES 


This sum of $900 million, however, rep- 
resents only a part of the accumulated 
Latin American purchasing power for for- 
eign goods. The National City Bank esti- 
mates that the net merchandise, gold and 
silver trade balance of the twenty coun- 
tries with all foreign countries in 1943 was 
$1,150 million. Since this figure includes 
lend-lease shipments of $93 million, the 
1943 commercial balance was presumably 
close to $1,250 million. 

The same bank letter estimates the 
1943 year-end Latin American gold and 
foreign exchange holdings as at least 
$3,000 million, although specifically report- 
ing only $2,689 million. The latter sum 
represents an increase, however, of $1,117 
million from the $1,572 million reported 
as of December 31, 1942, and of $1,616 


1Monthly letter for Apri!, 1944, p. 43. 
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Table 2: United States Foreign Trade with the Twenty 
Latin American Republics 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


Exports, Including 


Balance of Trade 


April, 1944 


of the total. As a result of the concen- 
tration of our Allies on the prosecution of 
the war, non-Latin American “cash” or 
commercial exports in 1943, however, con- 
tinued the decline that marked 1942 and 
were even less than in 1938. Imports, in 


Re. ts General Imports +, Exports; -, Imports : 
Country boost sharp contrast to those from the Latin 
1942 | 1941 1938 |] 1942 1941 1938 1942 1941 1938 American republics, scarcely even held 
Total 20 Republics. ..| 717.9 | 902.0 | 480.6 || 977.5 |1008.0 | 452.9 ||-259.6 |-106.0 | +27.6 their ground. 
Mexicons ares pense: 147.7 | 159.1 123.9 98.4 49.0 || +23.7 | +60.6 | +13.0 
Cn ee nee 133.2 | 125.8 161.0 | 181.1 | 105.7 || -27.8 | -55.3 | -29.4 Non-Latin American Trade Balance 
Total Central America| 60.5 | 81.9 46.0 | 45.1] 30.8 414.5 |+36.8 | +4.3 Our total trade with the non-Latin 
Pee ee iittioss| wiles) tafesnichel cee coca aes 
Honduras... | 60; 89) 68] 53| 86| 5.7] 40.7| +0.3| +0.6 in the neighborhood of $9,845 million in 
Nicaragua.........) 4.4 8.7 2.8 4.6 3.2 25\| -0.1| +5.6) +0.3 1943. This balance, however, was wholly 
Beran Hepehoct 28.1 34.9 0.2 Jel 4.7 3.4 +25 .3 Cots ea noncommercial. Since lend-lease exports 
if ive te vita a - Bab Ht v a ae = aes to these areas aggregated $9,850 million 
Haiti eae 52 5 8 ae 61 75 3.0 ba 17 40.7 in 1943, a “cash” trade import surplus of 
BOOT aes eS ; 5 million is actually indicated for 
Total South America. 362.1 | 520.1 | 297.8 |] 631.9 | 666.1 | 258.7 |L969.9 |-146.1 | +39.1 mene eet ne 2 pene pre 
Argentina......... 71.9 | 109.3 | 86.8 || 149.9 | 166.6 | 40.7 || -78.0 | -57.4 | +46.1 heent pele Wee y 
Boliviat.00 11.0] 12.0] 5.4|| 26.0] 27.3] 0.9||-15.0|-15.4| +4.5 Provisional estimate, and later figures may 
Bragile 2.010 25% 105.0 | 147.9 | 62.0 || 165.2 | 183.9| 97.9 || -60.2 | -35.9 | -36.0 increase it appreciably or even eliminate 
cals ery Sr oe ies coke ee ee ey ies ace it entirely, revisions are unlikely to alter 
Ecuador........... 8.9| 8.4 3 s7| 75| 261 40.2] +0.9| +0.7 the basic picture that it presents of a 
Paraguay.......... Vy tt 6] 3.0} 3.4] 1.3]) -1.4| -2.3| -0.7 commercial trade that was essentially bal- 
ae ae ere tere ioe na au oe ay: ae a ls haces ete anced last year. It indicates, moreover, 
Venezuela......... A711 68.2 | 62 3 | Stash 40) 4ul e0L0ee 26.0 [utsiaal4 eer ee tneaae upon balance Aare 


Note: Totals may not equal sums of individual figures, nor balances of trade the exact differences between exports 


srl cairthis 420 000G 

million from the December 31, 1941, total 
of $1,073 million. The year’s reported in- 
crease of $1,117 million in gold and for- 
eign exchange holdings is thus probably 
somewhat more than one-half the result of 
trade with the United States, with the 
remainder from surpluses in trade with the 
United Kingdom, the Union of South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden and _inter-Latin 
American trade. 

Not all the holdings, of course, are avail- 
able for postwar purchases from the United 
States. Some will undoubtedly be ab- 
sorbed in the adjustment of defaulted for- 
eign loans, part are in blocked currencies 
and therefore of limited use and a por- 
tion may well be retained by the various 
countries to strengthen their currencies. 


FOREIGN TRADE WITH OUR ALLIES 


If our trade with the twenty Latin 
American republics is deducted from our 
total foreign trade, what remains is essen- 
tially our trade with our active Allies. 
This “non-Latin American trade” is shown 
separately in Table 1." Commerce with the 
European neutrals and Turkey is also in- 
cluded in this category, it is true, but even 
in 1941, the last year for which data cov- 
ering them have been published, these 


1The term “non-Latin American trade,” as here used, in- 
cludes our total foreign trade with all parts of the world 
excepting only the twenty Latin American republics. It 
therefore does include trade with the following Latin Ameri- 
can areas: the United States-controlled Canal Zone, and 
European possessions in Latin America. 


countries together accounted for only $78 
million of our exports and $83 million of 
our imports, or 1.8% and 3.5%, respect- 
ively, of our non-Latin American trade in 
that year. 

The difference in trend between our 
Latin American and non-Latin American 
trade during the war period is apparent 
from the chart. Non-Latin American ex- 
ports have of course been dominated by 
rapidly increasing lend-lease shipments, 
which in 1943 accounted for all but 17% 


total cash world trade in 1943 was almost 
exclusively the result of the great increase 
in our imports from Latin America. 


STATISTICAL BLACK-OUT 


Since no details whatsoever of our trade 
with non-Latin American countries have 
been published by the Department of 
Commerce since 1941, the composition of 
this trade remains a complete blank, 
apart from lend-lease shipments for which 


1The non-Latin American figures, other than lend-lease, 
were all derived by subtraction of the totals for the Latin 
American republics from the world totals. As the 1943 Latin 
American figures were only tentative estimates by the 
Department of Commerce, the non-Latin American totals 
for the same year are similarly provisional in character. 


Table 3: United States Foreign Trade with Canada 
Sources: Department of Commerce; Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Federal Reserve Board 
Millions of Dollars 
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Exports from United States to Canada 


Imports into United States from Canada 


Canadian Data, Cana- | U. S. Data, U.S. Exports |] Canadian Data, Cana- 
Calendar Year dian General Imports in U. S. Currency! dian Total Exports? U.S. Data 
U. Gd General 
ie, Cotadies In U.S. sis I re In Canadian} In U.S. in D. 8. 
urrency | Currency? Only e Reorpous Currency | Currency? | Currency 

1OS4. 525 few an dervtacoon 294 297 287 302 2904 226 
LOSS: eer ne< cea erers 312 310 308 323 273 272 Bs 
19386 SP eee 369 369 369 384 345 345 376 
LOST: 58h. Acton « Se ee 491 491 491 509 372 372 398 
LOSS fe siiye enc ie toe 425 422 453 468 279 277 260 
W989 sn: cecgons eee oe 497 472 469 489 390 359 340 
19400 eos ere T44 676 682 713 452 411 424 
LOSS, 2 ere 1,004 913 963 994 610 554 554 
1949 rscams she bo 1,305 1,186 n.d. n.d. 897 815 n.a 
1049 <p 9.0 toh: nes 1,424 | 1,294 n.d. na. || €1,160 | 1,054 na. 


1Including grain reported as exported to Canada, but actually desti i nada 

Exports of both Canadian and foreign products (re-exports), SB hacecree adc Sree : 

*Converted to United States currency at free exchange rate through 1939; at official rate of 90.9¢ thereafter 

estimated. Canadian exports of domestic products in 1943 totaled Can. $1,149 million. In 1942 the: totaled Cc 
$886 million, against total exports, including forcign products (re-exports), of Can. $897 million. n.a. Not availabe 
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Table 4: United States-owned Prop- 
erty in Foreign Countries, as of 
May 31, 1943 


Sources: Treasury Department; Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


U.S. For- 
eign In- 
vestments? 


Treasury 
Data! 


Europe 
Germany ween sea: 1,290 
PRUSETIA SS ME Oh ee iis 180 
Mrancezs: Sirsa a8 er. 370 
tally ee piaec. theses 265 
Polandy Ata cas coven 255 
Netherlands............. 215 
Czechoslovakia.......... 
Belgrano ivais hs aicsisiee 


Ls ae es Bae 
Total Europe.......... 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


Central America & Caribbean 


2,165 
3,824 


Uruguay. . spd et i 


3.005. 
CLES ir. acer oeacgeno, 5 eae eee 


702 
Africa 


374 


Wnspeciiied ma. ayet-tse cn 33 
Grand’ total; 2.0 aes 11,001 


1As of May 81, 1943. 
2As of December 31, 1940. Department of Commerce 
data; excludes real estate, jewelry, and other personal real 


roperty. 
y Not Pacdadiug Hong Kong. 


certain details are regularly being made 
available. This results in the curious situ- 
ation in which a certain amount of data 
is currently being released as to both the 
composition and the destination of our 
shipments of war supplies, while there re- 
mains a virtually complete lack of infor- 
mation as to our non-Latin American com- 
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mercial trade, regarding which it might 
be supposed that there was less need for 
secrecy. 

The situation is the more curious in that 
the Canadian Government has resumed 
the publication of monthly foreign trade 
data on virtually the prewar basis, both 
as to the origin or destination of the prod- 
ucts and as to their major categories. It 
has found it possible, indeed, to go so far 
in ending the statistical black-out as to 
make 1942 data available for the export 
and import by individual countries of such 
separate items (both by value and, where 
possible, by volume) as airplanes, vessels, 
firearms, explosives, motor cars and trucks, 
aluminum, nickel and copper.’ 


TRADE WITH CANADA 


Although Canadian data on United 
States-Canadian commerce are not exactly 
comparable with our own, they give some 
indication as to the trend of this trade. 
Table 3 shows the available United States 
statistics on this trade since 1934, and the 
Canadian data on both a Canadian-dollar 
and a United States-dollar basis. The 
parallelism of the two series covering im- 
ports into the United States is noticeable; 
the relationship between Canadian im- 
ports and United States exports is less 
close. 

Wartime trade disturbances and the dif- 
ferences in the bases of the statistics of 
the two countries preclude any conversion 
of the Canadian figures for 1942 and 1943 
into comparable United States data, but 
the Canadian data suggest that, in terms 
of the United States statistics, our exports 
to Canada (including re-exports) may 
have been around $1,300 million in 1942 
and $1,400 million in 1943, and that simi- 
lar estimates of United States imports 
might be in the neighborhood of $800 
million and $1,050 million, respectively. 

Not all these exports to Canada are on 


1Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “Trade of Canada, 
1942,” Volume I—Summary and Analytical Tables. 
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a commercial basis. Some represent lend- 
lease exports. Canada as such is not, it 
is true, a recipient of lend-lease aid, but 
the trade figures by countries refer to the 
physical movement of goods and not to 
the country where title resides. Such ar- 
ticles as airplanes for use by the British in 
training their pilots in Canada and certain 
raw materials sent to Canada for process- 
ing there and eventual shipment to the 
United Kingdom appear in the trade sta- 
tistics as exports to Canada, even though 
they are charged to Britain in our lend- 
lease accounts. 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY ABROAD 


The census of United States holdings of 
foreign property which the Treasury has 
been making for the past year shows a 
total of $13,350 million, as of May 31, 
1943, according to preliminary tabulations. 
(Table 4.) Of this, $3,290 million was 
located in Nazi-controlled Europe (includ- 
ing $1,290 million in Germany itself), 
$1,030 million in the United Kingdom, 
$4,400 million in Canada and Newfound- 
land, $785 million in Cuba, and $170 mil- 
lion in the Philippines. 

These values, according to the Treasury 
statement, are based on the “book, mar- 
ket or estimated” values reported by the 
owners, and are subject to further revision 
as additional returns may be received. 

They also, it should be noted, include 
much more than merely commercial in- 
vestments in the usual sense. Personal 
real property abroad, such as real estate, 
jewelry and objects of art, are also in- 
cluded, and serve to inflate the total re- 
ported values in comparison with the De- 
partment of Commerce periodic estimates 
of United States foreign investments. The 
most recent of the latter, as of December 
31, 1940, is shown in Table 4 for purposes 
of comparison. 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Cost of Living in March 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
wage earners’ families in the United 
States showed no change from February 
to March. The index of 103.4 (1923= 
100) for March was only 0.4% greater 
than that for March, 1943, although it 
remained 20.2% above January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. Al- 
though the index of living costs rose to 
104.3. by June, 1943, an increase of 12.3% 
from November, 1941, and the highest 


point reached by the series, it had fallen 
to 103.4 by March, 1944 (11.3% above 
November, 1941). This was less than half 
of the total change of 23.1% from August, 
1939, to date. 


Food and Fuel Prices Drop 


From February to March, decreases of 
0.4% in the cost of food and of 0.7% in 
the cost of fuel and light were sufficient 
to equalize the increases of 0.1% in cloth- 
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ing and 0.8% in sundries. The next quar- 
terly housing survey will be made in April 
and it has been assumed that no change 
in rents took place in March. Food de- 
clined for the fifth consecutive month to 
109.2, a level 3.2% lower than in March 
a year ago, and 5.7% below the peak of 
115.8 reached in May and June, 1943. 
Food costs were 38.8% higher than in 
January, 1941. Since the increase granted 
on January 31, 1944, to anthracite dealers 
by the Office of Price Administration was 
only of a temporary nature, its elimination 
in March was responsible, to a large ex- 
tent, for the decline in fuel and light costs. 
The gas and electricity components re- 
mained unchanged. 

The increase in the sundries index was 
mainly the result of the inclusion of an- 
nual surveys of medical fees and haircut 
prices which were made in selected cities 
during March. These two items have 
shown sizable increases in many cities dur- 
ing the wartime period. 


Purchasing Value Unchanged 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar also remained unchanged from Febru- 
ary to March. It was 96.7 in March, 1944, 
as compared with 97.1 in March, 1943, 
and 116.3 in January, 1941. 

In March, indexes for sixty-three indus- 
trial cities were published. From Febru- 
ary 15 to March 15, total living costs rose 
in twenty-two cities, the increases ranging 
from 0.1% to 19%. Toledo had the 
largest increase, 1.9%. Philadelphia was 
a close second, with an increase of 1.7%. 
The next largest was 1.1% in San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland. Sizable increases in sun- 
dries were largely responsible for the in- 
creases in all items. The sundries in- 
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creases were 9.1% in Toledo, 8.1% in 
Philadelphia, and 3.7% in San Francisco- 
Oakland. 

Total living costs declined in thirty-five 
cities over the month. The decreases 


Cost of Living in 


Source: 


April, 1944 


enced declines of 1% or larger. Seventeen 
cities felt increases ranging from 0.1% to 
1.4%. The three largest increases were 
1.4% in Milwaukee, 1.3% in Newark, and 
1.0% in Richmond. One city, Minneapo- 


the United States 
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Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1934 1944 1936 1937 


1939 


ranged from 0.1% in Grand Rapids, Min- 
neapolis, Parkersburg (West Virginia) and 
St. Paul to 1.0% in Bridgeport and At- 
lanta. Food costs fell 2.6% and 2.5%, re- 
spectively, in the latter two cities—the 
largest monthly food decreases of all the 
cities surveyed. 

Living costs remained unchanged in 
Baltimore, Detroit, Green Bay (Wiscon- 
sin) New Orleans, Sacramento, and Wil- 
mington (Delaware). The median change, 
a decrease of 0.1%, occurred in four cities. 

Over the month, food costs declined in 
forty-five cities, fourteen of which experi- 


MEE: SUNDRIES, Ae 

=i eal wai 
WY Neal 
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Biel: 


1941 


1942 


1938 = 1939-1940 19431944 
lis, had no change in this item. Sundries 
remained unchanged in forty-three cities, 
increased in twelve, and showed declines of 
0.1% in six and 0.2% in two. 

From March, 1943, to March, 1944, de- 
clines occurred in twenty-three cities, or 
in over one-third of the cities surveyed. 
Decreases ranged from 0.2% in Dallas, 
Duluth, Erie, and Memphis to 1.3% in 
Boston, Detroit, and New Orleans. These 
decreases resulted from declines slightly 
larger than average in food without com- 
pensating increases in the other compo- 


nents of the all-items index. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 
Average of 
All Items 


Date 


Clothing 


Housing! 


Men’s Women’s 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Total? 


Fuel and Light 


Electricity 


CT nnn nnncac cence nen n aca ee cca en aa Se 
1943e March ces ve non an 103.0 112.8a 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.4 67.3 94.9 106.5 
s ; : : : : 2 5 ; e 97.1 
i Niwl bs ancouco ome D ue 104.0 115.4 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 106.5 96.2 
IME a ctcerct serge rs ccMee cece 104.2 115.8 90.8 88.5 98.2 78.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 108.7 96.0 
ASTER aco Sapam oper 104.3 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 107.1 95.9 
Stal yAerdeiee teenie 103.1 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
August 102.8 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
Septemberts.a.. sacs. 103.1 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
Octoberia tien Sten vacte 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
INovembernancjecieie cise @ 103.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
Decemberiii.a.caccs oe « 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
1944 January................ 103.9 111.1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 
. : ; : Or 94.6 110.5 
February. ceo crc 103.4 109.66 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0r 94.6 110.6 Se 
March ine. seinsceecer 103.4 109 . 2c 90.8 91.7 101.2 moze 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
Percentage Change 
Feb. 1944 to Mar. 1944.. | 0 | —0.4 0 +0.1 +0.2 +0.1 0.7 
Miele : : : 5 -0. 0 
Mar. 1943 to Mar. 1944....... +0.4 3.2 0 | +3.5 | +3.2 +4.1 | +3.1 | —0.4 | Tous Hie eh, 


Since October, nee data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


15, and October 1 
Includes fuel as al as electricity and gas. 


aBased on food price indexes of Tae Conrerence Boarp for March 15, 1943, 


bBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1944. 


cBased on food price indexes for March 15, 1944. 


rRevised 


April, 1944 
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Fifty-seven cities, or 90% of those sur- 
veyed, showed year-to-year declines in 
food in March, 1944. This was more than 
twice the number showing annual declines 
in February, 1944. Ten of the cities hav- 
ing annual decreases in March had de- 


creases over 5%. Six cities alone re- 
mained higher than their previous year’s 
indexes: Lewistown, Roanoke, Minneapo- 
lis, Chattanooga, Denver and Richmond. 
Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Department Store Price Changes' 


WO years after the enactment of the 

General Maximum Price Regulation, 
department store prices are still moving 
upward, but considerably slower than in 
the year before the ruling. 

From January 31, 1941, to January 31, 
1942, before any restrictions had been 
put on prices, the over-all index of de- 
partment store prices rose 15.8%. The 
following year reflected the imposition of 
price ceilings, with an increase in prices 
of only 3.7%; and from January 31, 1943, 
to January 31, 1944, a gain of 4.7% was 
reported. Over the entire period, the rise 
in prices has been 25.8%. During the 


Over the past year, women’s and chil- 
dren’s outerwear rose almost 9% in price, 
as compared with 11% in the year ended 
January 31, 1942. This is the only group 
of those shown in Table 1 in which the 
current price rise approximated the in- 
crease prior to the imposition of price 
ceilings. Of the other groups, the in- 
creases ranged from 0.6% for boots and 
shoes to 5.1% for miscellaneous items. 
In the earlier period, the increases for 
these groups ranged from 17.5% to 
23.9%. 

Wartime restrictions on manufactures, 
and shortages resulting from war produc- 


Table 1: Changes in Department Store Prices, 1941-1944 


Ttem 


Clothing 
Women’s and children’s outerwear........... 
Women’s and children’s underwear and hosiery 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings... . 
Bootsgun dyshoes sapctuete caskoia sino a ee, Aral, a0 
Housefurnishings 
Furniture and other housefurnishings including 
china and glassware, .2 sso: earn e 
Housenoldilinensaasnme —oeaat a. shai. eats. 


IVigscellancOusstenmiSnes «>. dee «> eke ae SG). ss 
PA ites! eens. cond scion. seca 


Percentage Increase from Jan, 31, 1941 to: 


Percentage 
reg 
Jan. 31,|July 31,|Jan. $1,|July 31,\Jan. 31,|° Je." 9) toa4, 
“1942 | 1042 °| 1948 "| 1948 "| 1944 "| 227: 51, 1984 
ISS StS | 14S Les eso 8.9 
23.0 | 30.6 | 28.9 | 26.5 | 30.9 1.6 
1528192156 22323: 124162553 i ef 
Wao) 9.5 9.4 OGL 0.6 
16.9 | 19.2 | 19.6 | 20.5 | 24.8 4.4 
93.9 | 31.0) 31.9 | 33.1 | 35.6 2.8 
16.0 | 18.0 | 20.4 | 22.6 | 26.6 5.1 
15.8 | 19.3 | 20.1 | 21.6 | 25.8 4.7 


1The composite increases for retail prices in the indexes constructed for the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
are slightly different from the figures shown above because in constructing the index for use in the last-in, first-out method 


of inventory valuation, department changes were weighted by inventory values. 


by reweighting department changes by average sales. 


same three-year period, THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index of the cost of living showed 
a rise of 20.8% and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of living costs indicated 
an increase of 23.1%. 

The sharpest gain in prices over the en- 
tire three years was reported in household 
linens, 35.6%, and the next highest in 
women’s and children’s underwear anil 
hosiery, 30.9%. The smallest increase, 
10.1%, was shown in boots and shoes, but 
the change must be considered an under- 
statement because of the deterioration in 
the quality of shoes as a result of govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of high-qual- 
ity leather. 


1The material contained in this article is based on a series 
of special reports prepared by THE ConFERENCE Boarp for 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. Prices were 
analyzed for years ended on January 31, the fiscal year-end 
for the majority of department stores... 


The results of this table are obtained 


tion, necessitated a reduction in the num- 
ber of departments usually covered in this 
survey. Originally as many as fifty-two 
departments were included. This year ma- 
jor appliances, toys, radios, phonographs 
and records, pet accessories, and garden 
equipment have been dropped. In addi- 
tion to the elimination of entire depart- 
ments, small electrical equipment was 
dropped from housewares, and cameras 
from sporting goods. The changing char- 
acter of department store inventories has 
resulted in some cases in a substitution 
of higher-priced items for the lower-priced 
ones carried previously. 


Limitations of Data 


The full extent of the price rise was 
probably not reported for all items. Wide- 


spread quality deterioration must be rec- 
ognized as an attendant part of a rising 
market. Where the margin of profit has 
been small, or where items have been 
manufactured to sell at a specific popular 
retail price, stores endeavor to maintain 
former prices, and in some instances this 
can only be done through a lowering of 
quality. In cases where this is done 
through the elimination of nonessential 
features, the change cannot be considered. 
a “hidden” price rise because the durabil- 
ity and utility of the article are not af- 
fected. This deterioration of quality may 
be accompanied by a slight price rise, but 
for some time the effect of the change 
will not be apparent in price indexes. How- 
ever, if the market continues to rise, the 
time comes when there can be no further 
lowering of quality if the grade of the 
merchandise is to be maintained, and when 
this occurs, prices rise more rapidly. In 
a falling market the opposite situation 
would tend to prevail, with quality gradu- 
ally improving. Thus, over a complete 
cycle, the two would tend to be equalized. 
Whatever the cause or extent, every effort 
has been made to catch any price change 
that has occurred as a result of quality 
change, and it is believed that most of the 
effect of these changes is included in the 
index. 


The most recent department store index 
is based on direct reports received from 
ninety-four stores, with inventory holdings 
of approximately $150 million. These 
stores are located in twenty-nine states 
and represent all geographical areas. 


COMPARISON OF INDEXES 


The index of department store prices 
appears to substantiate the findings of 
the cost of living indexes compiled by 
Tur ConrereNcE Boarp and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Table 2 presents a 
comparison of the three indexes, and of 
the breakdown into clothing and house- 
furnishing subgroups. Prices of clothing 
were estimated to have increased 33.6% 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index; 
the department store price index revealed 
a gain of 26.9%; and the NICB cost of 
living index showed a rise of 24.9%. In 
housefurnishings, the retail price index at 
27.2% again fell between the two cost of 
living indexes; the NICB cost of living 
index of housefurnishings was 23.1% and 
the BLS index, 28.0%. The over-all index 
is slightly higher for department store 
prices, but part of this difference can be 
explained by the different types of mer- 
chandise covered in the surveys. Cost of 
living indexes are based on expenditures 
by wage-earners’ families for basic items 
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including many goods and services not 
offered by department stores. 


INVENTORIES 


The general character of department 
store inventories has changed radically 
over the past three years. Durable goods 
of all sorts have virtually disappeared 
from the market; “victory” model sub- 


Table 2: Percentage Increases from 
January, 1941 to January, 1944 


Cost of Living 


oar okie 
ne: Store Retail 
NICB | BLS | Price Index 
Men’s clothing......} 25.2 | mn.a. 26. 0a 
Women’s clothing. ..| 24.8 | n.a. 27.16 
All clothing.........} 24.9 | 33.6 26.9 
Housefurnishings....| 23.1 | 28.0 27 2c 
ANIDWOMEL prot gen one 20.8 | 23.1 26.0 


alncludes boots and shoes and handkerchiefs. 

bIncludes boots and shoes, yard goods, handkerchiefs, 
handbags, aprons, and ho’ eases, 

cIncludes household linens, 

n.a.Not avilable. 


stitutes of more plentiful or lower-quality 
materials are being adopted for many 
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articles; and lower-priced items are being 
replaced by higher-priced ones. 

In dollar value, inventories of all retail 
establishments increased from $5,117 mil- 
lion at the end of 1939, to $6,381 million 
at the end of 1941, and then dropped to 
$5,586 million at the close of 1943.1 How- 
ever, if price changes over the period are 
taken into account, the actual quantity 
of inventories on hand at the close of 
1943 was below that of 1939 in many non- 
durable goods stores. 

The distribution of inventory holdings 
is of particular importance to the govern- 
ment in controlling the flow of goods to 
consumers. An apparent growing scarcity 
of items in inventories may be a prelude 
to future additional rationing. Likewise, 
programs for price control and inventory 
control are guided by quantities on hand 
in various parts of the country. 


Heten A. WINSELMAN 
Division of Industrial Economics 


\Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings 
and “real” weekly earnings rose to 
new peaks in February, according to the 
Board’s regular monthly survey of labor 
statistics. The number of hours worked 
in one week, while higher than in any 
other month in recent years, was lower 
than the prevailing levels before May, 
1930. Total man hours worked and total 
payrolls disbursed rose in February, but 
were below the peaks reached in the lat- 
ter part of 1943, while employment de- 
clined for the third consecutive month. 


EARNINGS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Average hourly earnings of wage earners 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries advanced 0.2% to a new peak of 
$1.048 in February. The rise resulted 
from both the wage-rate increases granted, 
which averaged 0.1% for all wage earners, 
and the longer working hours for which 
premium overtime rates were paid. With 
the exception of January, 1940, when they 
declined slightly and of July, 1940, and 
August and October, 1943, when they re- 
mained unchanged, hourly earnings have 
risen in each successive month since Au- 
gust, 1939, an aggregate of 45.6%. The 
increase in the year since February, 1943, 
has amounted to 6.7%, and that since Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the Little 
Steel formula, to 38.1%. 


Wage-rate increases averaging 8.7% 


were granted to 0.9% of the wage earners 
in these industries. They averaged 0.1% 
for all workers and were greater than in 
any other month since July, 1943. The 
January-to-February increase resulted from 
rises in sixteen of the individual industries 
which ranged from 6.8% granted to less 
than 0.1% of the workers in the foun- 
dries industry to 4.6% to 21.0% of the 
wage earners in the silk and rayon indus- 
try. Other large wage-rate increases were 
9.5% granted to 7.4% of the wage earners 
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in the machine and machine tool industry 
and 16.1% granted to 2.1% of the wage 
earners in the furniture industry. 

In February, for the first time since 
these data were collected, all wage earners 
averaged more than $48 for a week’s work. 
The average of $48.16 was 1.3% more than 
the January average. Weekly earnings are 
more sensitive than hourly earnings, since 
they are influenced to a greater extent by 
changes in the number of hours worked in 
one week. Although they declined im 
seven different months in the period since 
August, 1939, and remained unchanged 
in two others, the aggregate increase of 
76.5% in the entire period has been much 
greater than that in hourly earnings. In 
the past year, weekly earnings have risen 
9.8%, and since January, 1941, the ad- 
vance has been 57.3%. “Real” weekly 
earnings, or dollar earnings adjusted for 
changes in living costs, (prewar budgets) 
advanced 1.7% in February and reached a 
new peak. While the month-to-month 
changes in “real” weekly earnings have 
been varied—they declined in thirteen in- 
dividual months—the general trend since 
August, 1939, has been upward and the 
aggregate increase since that date has been 
43.2%. Since February, 19438, they have 
advanced 8.0% and since January, 1941, 
30.8%. 

An increase of 0.5 hours, or 1.1%, in the 
average number of hours worked a week 
in February, along with fractional in- 
creases in August, September and October, 
1943, and January, 1944, was sufficient to 
offset the effect of the declines that had 
occurred in June, July and December, 
1948, and raised working hours to 45.7, 
a new peak level for recent years. In the 
months before May, 1930, however, work- 


Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty-five Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Tae ConrerENcE Boarp 
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EARNINGS, “pehiiois EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
ote: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Reereas’ eArctene Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
me Ayers Avera oe oman 
ours per | Hour 4 
Barninys Raraines Week per Week. ee Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings ian oes Empl Total 
moet Wage Week per neal Man Payrolls 
arner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
1943 Speke We WIS Soe ahah esp a ears $.982 | $43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243 .9 
ja aisis/ciacerat's . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 247.1 
a 5 ASTD oa eRe ao as Onan .998 45 .02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
ona ete hist awn ts vee astute ae sk 1.009 45 .92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
Tha ok “oe 46.16 45 2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
. ioe DIA SG se Se ee ee 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
hale : ite Riche terse cOuclels.éc6 ore 1.020 46.25 45.1 43 .2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 SiG 148.8 136.4 258.6 
Oo, oe OLE sae hes ame arte ees 1.036 47 .13r 45.3 43.5r| 191.5 186.1 Weafea edo 92.1 149.5 137.7 264.8 
nee oe Ani yA ee 1.036 47.47r 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.47] 172.47 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.17 
sie hrae” Mant asi sence c 1.041 47.58 45.5 43 .6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
Cem penoeh mena oe nth 9 L045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 U3752 265.1 
1944 ares 5 Neh ae ok ees 1.046r| 47 56r 45.2 43.7r| 193.3r| 186.07} 178.7r| 172.07 91.9 148.17} 136.17} 264.7r 
GULUARY. Ben.c sushestenns peisier oy, aie 1.048 48.16 45.7 43.9 193.7 ifs ul 181.0 174.9 92.9 147.8 137.3 267.5 
alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THE ConFreRENcE Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. rRevised. 


ing hours were considerably higher. Since 
August, 1939, the number of hours worked 
in one week has varied considerably, but 
the increases exceeded the declines and the 
total rise for the period has been 7.8 hours, 
or 20.6%. The increase in working hours 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tae ConFERENCE Boarp 
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Pov teeed iplncecees 
= 1943 
ODIMALY Loe. $e 3a ose Leys, 7.6% 
March tet nde 21s 0.9 6.0 
Vo ee ae 0.6 5.9 
1 Ee ec Os GRE ee eee is 7:9 
RULITRE PIN oh ciakehs © chs she ae =< 0.7 6.9 
Salyaiecs Mitte doesn. hal 7.8 
PAUP USE sits eo Me. «oye nde, sets 0.3 7.0 
September's. 25: oo. cscm+ 0.8 6.9 
Oetoberi ren. tases « asa0< 0.3 6.7 
Novembetie at. esses « 1.4 5.4 
December? 555.505 0046 ean ss 1.4 4.1 
1944 
January......... 0.3 5.9 
Rebruarynaeccgecem cers 0.9 8.7 


since February of last year was 1.2 hours, 
or 2.7%, and since January, 1941, 5.5 
hours, or 13.7%. 

The number of employed wage earners 
in these industries was reduced 0.2% in 
February, the third consecutive month in 
which lower employment was_ recorded. 
While the January-to-February decline 
was only fractional, its effect, combined 
with that of slightly lower employment in 
April, May and December, 1943, and the 
1.0% decline in January, 1944, reduced 
the average 0.1% below that of February, 
1943. February, 1944, was the first month 
since January, 1939, in which employ- 
ment was lower than it had been a year 
before. However, the index of 147.8 


(1923=100) in February was 35.5% 
above that in January, 1941, and 75.5% 
more than the August, 1939, index. 


MAN HOURS AND PAYROLLS 


Total man hours worked rose 0.9% in 
February and at 137.3 (1923=100) ex- 
ceeded the index of a year before by 2.6%, 
that of January, 1941, by 54.1% and that 
of August, 1939, by 111.9%. It had been 
exceeded only in September, October and 
November, 1943, and was 0.9% below the 
peak for the series attained in November. 

Total payrolls reflecting both the rise 
in weekly earnings and the decline in em- 
ployment in February rose 1.1%. The 
February level of 267.5 (1923=100) was 
only 0.1% below the peak level of Novem- 
ber, 1943. Payrolls in February, 1944, ex- 
ceeded those in February of last year by 
9.7%, those in January, 1941, by 113.1%, 
and those in August, 1939, by 209.6%. 


Manufacturing wage earners received 
$1.048, the highest hourly earnings re- 
corded since these surveys were initiated. 
They worked a slightly longer week in 
February and received peak earnings of 
$48.16. Because living costs declined from 
January to February while dollar weekly 
earnings rose, “real” weekly earnings also 
reached a new peak of 174.9 (1923=100). 

Employment declined for the third con- 
secutive month and for the first time 
since January, 1939, was lower than it 
had been a year before. However, total 
man hours worked were only slightly be- 
low the all-time peak levels for this series 
reached in September, October and No- 
vember, 1943. At 267.5 (1923=100), 
total payrolls in February were higher 
than in any previous month except No- 
vember, 1943, when the largest payrolls 
were disbursed. 

Eraet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment Trends 


IVILIAN nonagricultural employ- 

ment in March, 1944, had dropped 
more than a million below the year-ago 
figure. 

A decrease of approximately 200,000 
factory employees from February to 
March caused manufacturing to join the 
list of other industrial groups (mining, 
construction, and public utilities) whose 
levels of employment have been running 
below those of last year. Although lay- 
offs in heavy war industries have been 
the major cause of the sharp decline in 
manufacturing employment since last fall, 
employment in the durable goods sector 


of manufacturing was still slightly above 
the March, 1943, level. 

Chairman McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission stated in a recent re- 
view of the manpower situation that pro- 
ductive capacity and productivity have 
so increased that release of workers from 
many war industries will cause no decline 
in the rate of production in these indus- 
tries. On the other hand, he pointed to 
railroads, coal mining, logging, lumbering, 
and foundry work as the “trouble spots at 
the moment” on the labor-demand front. 

Thus, while certain areas are experi- 
encing some unemployment, recruitment 
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and training programs are being acceler- 
ated in others to provide the needed man- 
power. 


TURNOVER 


Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that the total 
accession rate for January in manufactur- 
ing industries was 6.37 per 100 employees, 
an increase of 23% over the rate for De- 
cember, 1943, but still below the separa- 
tion rate by a margin of 4%. 

Balancing hirings against quits, dis- 
charges and miscellaneous separations, 
there was a net gain of five persons per 
thousand in January. When layoffs are 
combined with separations from other 
causes, however, the gain becomes a loss 
of three persons in every thousand. 

A major cause of labor turnover, and 
a serious threat to the war program in 
the 1942 period of rapid industrial expan- 
sion, was the practice of labor pirating. 
Employment stabilization programs have 
virtually called a halt to this practice, but 
other factors, such as inadequate housing, 
transportation and eating facilities, still 
operate to keep up the rate of industrial 
labor turnover. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that 
labor turnover in nonessential industries 
has been desirable and, in fact, has been 
encouraged so that war production sched- 
ules could be met all along the line. 

A comparison of the separation rate of 
all manufacturing industries in 1943 with 
those for industries producing materials of 
war reveals that in the majority of these 
essential industries the rate of separation 
was below the monthly average of 7.24 per 
100 employees for total manufacturing. 
The shipbuilding industry had the highest 
separation rate of any of the reported 
industries. This industry, it will be re- 
membered, was one which in its expan- 
sion recruited a great many women. Quit 
rates for women are shown to run higher 
than for men and may be a cause of the 
high separation rate in the industry. 


ABSENTEEISM 

Women accounted for 47.2% of all 
short-term absences and 46.6% of all ab- 
sences of four or more days’ duration, 
although they comprised only 33% of the 
workers surveyed in January by Tue 
ConrerENCE Boarp in its monthly survey 
of absenteeism. 

Frequency rates of absence for both 
men and women declined in January, al- 
though the average time lost per, absence 
increased, 

While illness remained responsible for 
about 50% of all absences in January, the 
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percentage of total time lost due to illness 
was 60% compared with more than 65% 
in December. 

STRIKES 


The number of strikes begun in Feb- 
ruary was 330, the same number as in 
January of this year. The number of 
workers involved in the disputes remained 
virtually unchanged, but man days lost 


Corporate Financial 


ARNINGS of industrial corporations 
E rose only slightly from 1942 to 1943, 
as rising costs of labor and materials, as 
well as large tax reserves, offset the ef- 
fect of continued expansion of production 
and sales. Toward the end of 1943, the 
advance in volume of business was notice- 
ably slackening and costs were steadily 
mounting so that returns for the full year 
were less favorable than interim reports 
for the first nine months.’ 
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were reduced by one-fourth in February. 
All three indicators of strike activities in 
February, 1944, were considerably above 
the year-ago figures. The number of strikes 
was 57% over February, 1943, workers 
involved, 174%, and man days lost, 236%. 


Caryt R. FetpMAN 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Results, 1939-1943 


the actual return per sales dollar declined. 
The total tax bill of $4.5 billion took a 
slightly larger proportion of taxable in- 
come, and, after increasing the reserves 
for contingencies, these companies reported 
a net income available for dividends of 
$2.1 billion, a sum 4.4% higher than in 
1942. 

Comparison of 1943 results with 1941 
reveals that in two years of war total in- 
dustrial production has expanded almost 


Table 1: Federal Tax Reserves, 1939-1943 
Millions of Dollars 


Federal Income and Excess Profits Tax Reserves 


Tax Reserves as % of Total 


Income 
Industry 
1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1942 1939 

Manufacturing see 4,237 | 3,643 | 2,406 810 316 9 | 62.4 15.5 
Durable goods.............} 2,898 | 2,563 | 1,681 518 170 a7 66.8 | .17.2 
Aircraltsn--pee cere cree 372 Q71 158 34 6 ASrle ee omimes Oat 
Automobilestacn eee tae 448 257 361 148 50 Wino 56.0 17.0 
Automobile parts........ Q47 198 96 32 9 Be tl ene eee fe Sear 
Building materials. ...... 84 107 65 19 8 2 59.1 14.5 
Electrical equipment... .. 44d 378 Q5il 86 oT 4) Slee |) SLO.) 
MachinenyAee terme 847 287 134 43 10 nl 70.2 13.5 
Railroad equipment...... 223 185 61 20 5 ai 74.6 | 19.2 
Steeliand tronteee. cee 473 650 409 95 33 1 (ed | 18 
Miscellaneous........... 260 230 146 41 ae) 9.3 65.0 | 18.3 
Nondurable goods.......... 1,339 | 1,080 725 292 146 al 53.9 13.9 
Chemicals and drugs..... 365 333 253 110 40 29 Ge Ol 2s 
Hood Seer Gece tore. 923 193 119 50 36 S&S 53.6 178 
Paper hrc eae reeok 66 G64 Sy 18 5 aS 60.4 12.8 
Retroleumians see 182 133 92 37 18 40) 35.8 9.0 
Rubber seme neuen. 187 St aS 15 10 eS A8 .6 16.4 
Textiles....... 129 125 55 15 7 = 69.4 14.0 

A ObACCOs sen try eee 107 88 48 32 Q1 a S27 17.9 
Miscellaneous........... 80 60 oo 15 9 LON bias Loa 
Minin 9 x;b tee ae 265 266 205 108 A9 8 46.7 19.0 
Coal sci eh eB ee uss 12 7 3 1 ate 38.5 eels} 
Metals eee 22 Q54 198 105 48 8 47.3 19.2 
Total Industrials...........| 4,502 | 3,909 | 2,611 918 365 .5 61.0 15.9 


Total industrial production last year 
was 20% higher than in 1942, and sales 
of 490 industrial corporations tabulated? 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp rose 27%. 
Taxable income, after all expenses, gained 
only 12% on that increase in volume, and 


1“Corporate Earnings and Federal Taxes,” The Economic 
Record, November, 1943. 


_ Sample of 490 leading industrials is identical throughout 
ulgome statement and balance-sheet tabulations and 
analysis. 


50% and the volume of business of leading 
corporations 58%. However, the tremend- 
ously increased proportion of income which 
must be set aside for tax accruals has 
been largely responsible for the decline in 
the amount received by stockholders. Net 
income in 1941 amounted to $2.3 billion, 
20% more than in 1942 and 15% more 
than in 1943. Dividends paid in 1943 by 
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470 of the 490 corporations failed by 15% 
to equal the 1941 level, and were only 6% 
above 1939. 


ANNUAL INCOME STATEMENTS 


With wartime production rapidly ex- 
panding, net sales of 490 industrial com- 
panies rose 27% to $48 billion last year. 
(See Table 2.) This was a gain of more 
than $10 billion over 1942 and brought 
sales to two and a half times what they 
were in 1939, The 250 manufacturers of 
durable goods again recorded the most 
substantial rise in sales, with a year-to- 
year gain of 34%. With sales 83% great- 
er than in the preceding year, the air- 
craft industry showed the greatest gain 


steel and iron, and textiles were the only 
groups to show a drop in taxable income. 
For the industrials, the return in total in- 
come for each dollar of sales declined from 
16.9 cents in 1942 to 14.9 cents last year. 
This ratio compares with the prewar re- 
turn of 12.9 cents in 1939. 

Reserves for contingencies, renegotia- 
tion, reconversion and postwar readjust- 
ment set aside by 256 of the industrial 
corporations totaled $390 million, or $20 
million more than in 1942. Manufactur- 
ers of durable goods have made the great- 
est provision for possible losses incurred 
in the transition from war to peacetime 
production. The ten automobile compan- 
ies far outstripped other groups by setting 


earmarked for tax payments by produc- 
ers of automobile parts, aircraft, textiles 
and machinery. The petroleum group 
made a relatively small provision for taxes, 
38% of total income, while the only de- 
creases from 1942 in the proportion of tax 
reserves to taxable income occurred in the 
electrical equipment and steel and iron in- 
dustries and in coal and metal mining. 
The total of tax reserves for the 490 in- 
dustrial corporations is based on tax lia- 
bility as reported in company statements, 
which in most cases is the gross figure be- 
fore any excess-profits relief. Of the in- 
dustrials, 304 indicated an aggregate post- 
war refund of $231.5 million last year, an 
increase of nearly 50% from 1942, while 


TABLE 2: SALES AND TOTAL INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS, 1939-1943 


Millions of Dollars 


ence Net Sales Percentage Change Total Income % Change 
1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 |1942-1943} 1939-1943 1943 1942 1941 1946 1939 {1942-1943 
Manufacturing........... 46,226 | 36,015 | 28,797 | 20,150 | 16,859 |+28.4| 4174.2 |] 6,628 | 5,839 | 5,070 | 2,967 | 2,062 | +13.5 
Durable POOdS sen 30,999 | 23,092 | 17,548 | 11,526 | 8,932 | +34.2 +247.1 || 4,282 | 3,835 | 3,246 | 1,697 | 1,009 | +11.7 
Aircraft. qeesbavan esd 4,750 | 2,592 967 326 162 | +83.3 | +1,932.1 481 375 239 76 29 | +28.3 
Automobiles Saori oern ores 6,664 | 4,366 | 4,114 | 3,002 2,310 | +52.6 +188.5 664 459 682 430 314 | +44.7 
Automobile parts cae crs 1,656 1,320 954 595 451 | +25.5 +267 .2 311 267 169 91 54 |}+16.5 
Building materials Worn: 839 832 755 538 464 | +0.8 +80.8 142 181 141 74 55 | -21.5 
Electrical equipment... 3,626 | 2,764 | 2,182 | 1,373 | 1,092 | +31.2 +232.1 839 658 553 263 129 | 427.5 
Machinery. She ove dwate 2,588 1,987 1,411 964 758 | +30.2 +2414 468 409 QT4 143 74 1414.4 
Railroad equipment.... 1,945 | 1,453 740 438 263 | +33.9 +639.5 Q75 248 118 64 26 | +10.9 
Steel andsironyoee. see 6,753 | 5,867 | 4,791 3,183 | 2,436 | +15.1 +177.2 727 884 778 405 208 | -17.8 
Miscellaneous......... 2,178 | 1,911 | 1,634] 1,107] 996 |+14.0] +118.7]| 375 | 9354] 292] 151] 120] +5.9 
Nondurable goods...... . 15,227 | 12,923 | 11,249 | 8,624 | 7,927 | +17.8 +92.1 |] 2346 | 2,004 | 1,824 | 1,270 | 1,053 | 417.1 
Chemicals and drugs. . . 2,370 | 2,089.) 1,856 | 1,355 | 1,118 | +13.5 +112.0 580 538 516 409 312 | +7.8 
Rood). 3 eae 3,357 | 3,007 | 2,502 | 1,960 | 1,888 | +11.6 +77.8 389 360 306 216 202 | +8.1 
PA Perey seen sa 674 623 615 456 367 | +8.2 +83.7 106 106 118 71 39 0 
Petroleum ..<5.0s.e. 3,053 | 2,553 | 2,368 | 1,875 | 1,827 | +19.6 +67.1 475 372 376 931 201 | +27.7 
Rubber SRT oc eae 2,188 | 1,389 | 1,187 818 740 | +57.5 +195.7 327 173 154 70 61 | +89.0 
PPextiles sence c.. 1,030 | 1,030 832 573 521 0 +97.7 167 180 121 62 50 =) 2 
Tobacco cae aos. oes 1,546 1,338 1,134 1,009 946 | +15.5 +63.4 169 167 146 133 117 +1.2 
Miscellaneous......... 1,009 894 755 578 520 | +12.9 +94.0 133 108 87 78 71 | +23.1 
Mining eee kee 2,145 | 2,032 | 1,788 | 1,823 | 1,147 | +5.6 +87.0 578 576 525 353 258 | +0.3 
Gon ates Se BI: Bh 11 302 289 237 184 170 | +4.5 +77.6 39 39 34 Q1 8 0 
Wretalt eet. en. dete es Q4 1,843 1,743 1,551 1,139 977 +5.7 +88 .6 539 537 491 332 250 | +0.4 
Total Industrials,.......| 490 | 48,371 | 38,047 | 30,585 | 21,473 | 18,006 | +27.1 +168.6 || 7,206 | 6,415 | 5,595 | 3,320 | 2,320 | +12.3 


and restricted building materials the small- 
est. Rubber companies led the 205 non- 
durable concerns with a sales increase of 
58% in 1943 and with a volume nearly 
three times that in 1939. The nondurable 
group as a whole reported sales 18% 
higher than in the preceding year. The 
only exception to the general expansion 
was the textile industry, in which sales 
remained at the same level as in 1942. 
Total income, before reserves, was af- 
fected by the upward trend in costs of la- 
bor, raw materials and operations, and ad- 
vanced at a slightly reduced rate in 1943. 
Its aggregate for the 490 companies in this 
study was $7 billion. The sharpest up- 
swing in income, after all expenses but be- 
fore taxes, was among the rubber com- 
panies, which earned 89% more than in 
1942. Producers 


of building materials, 


aside $69 million against postwar contin- 
gencies, but substantial reserves have also 
been established by makers of aircraft, 
rubber, steel and iron, electrical equip- 
ment and petroleum. Such _ reserves, 
which are considered by the Treasury De- 
partment as part of taxable income, are 
more than ten times as large as in 1939. 


Tax Reserves 

Tax reserves increased from 61 cents 
of each dollar of income subject to tax in 
1942 to 63 cents of each dollar last year, 
although the same basic tax rates have 
been in force for the past two years. (See 
Table 1.) The highest provision for taxes 
was made by the railroad equipment in- 
dustry, which set aside 81% of its total 
income for this purpose. Almost as sub- 
stantial a proportion of taxable income was 


the debt retirement credit of 99 companies 
dropped from $72 million to $46 million 
in the same period. However, some com- 
panies reported a net tax liability item 
after deduction of the 10% refund al- 
lowed by the 1942 Revenue Act, with the 
amount of the postwar credit or debt re- 
tirement not stated, so that the actual 
totals are greater than those given above. 

Net income, after taxes, increased only 
4% in 1943 in spite of the sharp advance 
in sales, and was 25% above that avail- 
able for dividends in 1939. Rising costs 
combined with larger reserves for taxes 
and postwar contingencies to make exten- 
sive inroads into wartime gains. The 
proportion of each sales dollar retained 
as net profit declined from 5.2 cents in 
1942 to 4.2 cents in 1943, and compares 
with 9.1 cents in 1939. 
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Dividends paid to shareholders by 470 ing huge wartime profits were the estab- 
of the industrial companies failed to show lishment by many companies of greater 
so large an advance in 1943 as did net reserves for renegotiation, reconversion and 
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gain of 53% in net sales and 45% in tax- 
able income. After increasing its allow- 
ance for contingencies to the highest 


TABLE 3: NET INCOME AND DIVIDEND PAYMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS, 1939-1943 


Millions of Dollars 


——= 


Net Income after Taxes Dividends Paid! 
Industry 
1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1942-1943 | 1939-1943 1943 1942 1941 1940 i Ao 

Manufacturing............... 1,811 1,716 2,085 1,775 1,445 +5.5 +25 .3 1,114 1,085 1,325 1,218 1,065 
Durableysoodsvenw ans ses 946 930 1,170 991 697 41.7 +35.7 568 559 688 620 480 
PN incradit he Sta LORS Se ce 82 71 70 39 20 | 415.5 +310.0 24 22 28 19 10 
Automopilese. se oe ee. 207 210 Q72 243 Q24 -1.4 —7.6 119 121 209 203 Be 
Automobile parts......... 62 57 59 50 39 +8.8 +59.0 28 30 34 31 i 
Building materials........ 40 43 52 45 37 -7.0 +8.1 25 24 32 28 a 
Electrical equipment...... 111 96 130 127 86 | +15.6 +29.1 80 73 79 78 oe 

Miachinery-e pete. a 103 101 114 89 52 +2.0 +98.1 55 51 55 46 
Railroad equipment....... 50 53 53 36 ile -5.7 +194.1 35 32 29 Q4 16 
Steel’andaronsa92. 5-500: 186 199 297 262 134 -6.5 +38.8 139 141 145 122 63 
Miscellaneous............ 105 100 123 100 88 +5.0 +19.3 63 65 77 69 61 
Nondurable goods........... 865 786 915 784 748 | +10.1 +15.6 546 526 637 598 585 
Chemicals and drugs...... 203 196 236 2a) 219 +3.6 =7.3 144 147 186 184 174 
| Nats Mie eee ona ee 153 147 157 147 151 +4.1 Eis 104 104 122 118 117 
i as Se ee ee eee 30 30 46 40 20 0 +50.0 18 20 32 20 10 
Petroleumia-sc. eed ce cen 252 207 250 160 157 +21.7 +60.5 135 121 131 123 130 
Rubbers e.7 scounm cette tov 66 48 49 38 BI |) aire +78.4 29 19 26 20 23 
Pextiles: 5. ...... 43 45 51 42 39 —4.4 +10.3 QT QT 31 24 23 
HoObsccOuntent Smut cisco val 42 81 89 88 -1.4 -19.3 57 59 15 78 79 
Miscellaneous............ 47 41 45 41 37 | +14.6 +27.0 32 a9 34 31 29 
Miiminoeetras meet. chests 240 248, 264 232 191 =o. 2 425.7 152 157 159 140 126 
(Caples Gis. Ciao pares ee nee 20 20 18 12 1 0 | +1,900.0 9 9 9 7 4 
IMetalbtce-s a vrec. isacs 220 228 946 220 190 -3.5 +15.8 143 148 150 133 ete 
Total Industrials............ 2,051 | 1,964 | 2,349 | 2,007| 1,636 | 44.4 495.4|| 1,266] 1,242] 1,484] 1,858 | 1,191 


1Dividends paid in 1943 by 470 of the 490 companies. 


income. After declining in 1942 as a re- other postwar contingencies, as well as the 
sult of higher taxes and more cash car- use of a larger part of earnings for debt 
ried to handle the tremendously expanded retirement and working capital. 


amount indicated by any industry and set- 
ting aside 67.5% of its total income for 
taxes, the remaining net profit was 1% less 


TABLE 4: CASH, RECEIVABLES, AND INVENTORIES OF INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS, 1939-1943 


Millions of Dollars; End-of-year Figures 


se 


Cash and Government Securities Receivables 
Industry 
1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 1940 

Manufacturing.......| 6,803 | 5,017 | 3,855 | 3,423 | 2,785 |] 4,633 | 4,315 | 2,948 | 2,172 
Durable goods...... 4,546 | 3,290 | 2,444 | 2,022 | 1,525 |] 3,249 | 2,996 | 1,871 | 1,353 
Airera tt aan ae 386 243 151 181 65 401 285 96 31 
Automobiles....... 871 542 634 619 400 841 821 254 169 
Automobile parts.. 265 186 102 88 62 173 162 102 69 
Building materials. 192 157 106 80 82 95 106 98 72 
Electricalequipm’nt| 567 343 232 151 152 457 379 281 200 
Machinery........ 568 435 207 170 147 349 332 292 259 
Railroad equipment| 353 223 114 136 115 172 152 104 65 
Steel and iron...... 983 900 732 463 378 511 530 445 336 
Miscellaneous. .... . 361 261 166 134 124 250 229 199 152 
Nondurable goods... .| 2,257 | 1,727 | 1,411 | 1,401 | 1,260 | 1,384 | 1,319 | 1,077 | 819 
Chemicalsanddrugs| 648 483 376 421 361 231 220 185 147 
Hood 14% Aen: 403 340. Q4Q QAa7 226 166 183 154 es 
Pa DOr’ ye) dels! 94 65 61 48 34 55 50 58 43 
Petroleum......... 547 442 378 $35 357 434 404 259 189 
Hubbers een 112 75 74 69 70 244 204 171 131 
Textilesoreaets... 20 183 120 104 96 51 84 97 99 77 
Tobacco 81 62 62 75 62 82 75 57 46 
Miscellaneous...... 189 140 114 110 99 88 86 94 73 
Mining: ett 630 603 457 360 290 297 270 200 154 
Coal eerr ens ate 59 45 29 28 23 34 33 34 31 
Metaliin ee eee, 571 558 428 332 267 263 237 166 123 
Total Industrials... .| 7,433 | 5,620 | 4.312 | 3,783 | 3,075 || 4,930 | 4,585 | 3,148 | 2,926 


Inventories 


1939 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 


11 439 372 354 134 55 
122 842 725 550 412 365 
60 224 202 165 108 94 


volume of business, dividend payments Na . 
rose 1.9% last year and exceeded those USTRY RECORDS 


of 1939 by 63%. The chief factors The automobile industry reflected ac- 
which prevented stockholders from receiv- celerated production for war in its 1943 


than the year before. Railroad equip- 
ment companies also reported a substan- 
tial rise in net sales and income before 
taxes, but their allocation of 81% of total 
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income for tax purposes exceeded the pro- 
portion reserved by any other group. As a 
result, net income available for dividends 
was 6% lower than in 1949. 


TABLE 5: 


Industry 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
pe routectucine SPs ONO ENO Ce EPR eet te ee a 33,069 | 30,593 | 27,313 | 23,641 21,948 
asa Siste Mester aires fe, oy nee Joe RNR. el 19,251 17,611 14,957 | 12,749 | 11,516 
"ete et peat ae ae ee ee 1,623 | 1,191 804 461 184 
ia nen Boe COUR Re Sar Gc aa ar 3,502 3,051 2,445 2,129 1,822 
MEOMOD IG DARA) circle 6c ees wee es 890 785 561 442 | 379 
Building eS A a ene 779 755 710 644 626 
Electrical Bamipnient 210.206. naiahe «da acon 2,209 | 1,994] 1,670] 1,291] 1,172 
aa INA Oo 5. Padget 328 Bn Sele Oat ere eae re 1,888 1,744 1,413 1,209 1,109 
MEORAEUPMENE LN css wicl sa k's sina s « 1,318 1,206 899 804 734 
ee POMOIEOF 1 PPO. tana gh on can cee, 5,350 5,307 5,043 4,576 4,360 
Wire elleneanet et. 2.8 canna kide. das 1,692 | 1,578 | 1,412] 1193 | 1.130 
Nondurable BOOS wens ete do oe. vat Da 13,818 | 12,982 | 12,356 | 10,892 | 10,432 
Chemicals and drugs......................... 3,078 | 2,867] 2,763 | 2,149] 1,982 
BOOGEe en teat free be 1,950 1,831 1,748 1,571 1,553 
DAD ere ae as Reames coer ROE: ex eye Meee. a, Ae 686 675 691 640 610 
petroleumm.g seen (Acne lee once con hale 4,534 4,214 4,009 3,764 3,753 
Rubber Bick BANCO ORCI MONIC RHEE ER SRS E 1,046 976 894 762 716 
SPextilcswmer eee a Nee a einen LS? 735 719 678 589 437 
Tobacco ene RIO RADE eile PAS See a Se 1,117 1,062 967 876 851 
Miscellaneous:.2 2s: 2... Saree, ee NEES Ope 672 638 606 548 530 
Viinin oem nr y es casi tie cas eae eee acne 3,725 3,657 3,332 2,971 2,825 
(Care 5 dgsi baa ie ieee ene tipo }s) 531 526 515 518 
UN ISLA bo la 5 el ER ae on a 3,192 3,126 2,806 2,456 2,307 
DOtalp NUUSETICSHAAMERT. Jc ce Pe see ee ms eee 36,794 | 34,250 | 30,645 | 26,612 | 24,773 


The outstanding decline in taxable in- 
come last year, other than that among 
building equipment concerns, was the loss 
of 18% in the steel) and iron industry, al- 
though its net sales surpassed those of 
1942 by 15%. Increased labor costs con- 
tributed greatly to the reduction -of 7% 
in net income after taxes. 

Manufacturers of rubber indicated a 
gain of 38% in net income after taxes, 
the highest recorded by the industrials, in 
spite of a rise in the proportion of total 
income reserved for taxes. Contingency 
reserves in this industry fell from $29 mil- 
lion in 1942 to $13 million in 1943. A sub- 
stantial improvement was made in earn- 
ings of petroleum corporations in 1943, as 
income before and after taxes gained 28% 
and 22%, respectively. There was only 
a small advance in the amount set aside 
for taxes, while the provision for contin- 
gencies was raised to $34 million, in com- 
parison with $23 million last year. Among 
aircraft concerns, net sales jumped 83%, 
but higher tax provisions and costs cut 
the ultimate increase in income available 
for dividends to 16%. 

Manufacturers of durable goods re- 
ported a gain of only 2% in net income 
after taxes in 1943, in spite of an increase 
in net sales amounting to 34% and a slight 
change in reserves for federal taxes. Among 
nondurable goods industries, sales rose 
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only 18% and total income 17%, but af- 
ter-tax income advanced 10%. Contin- 
gency reserves were reduced last year by 
the 204 nondurable goods companies, but 


Millions of Dollars; End-of-year Figures 
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thirds cash and government security hold- 
ings. 

Cash and government securities at the 
end of 1943 amounted to $7.4 billion, or 


ASSETS AND WORKING CAPITAL OF INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS, 1939-1943 


Total Assets 


Working Capital 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
10,132 9,195 8,093 7,541 7,201 
5,718 5,115 4,525 4,128 3,871 
223, 182 97 44 55 
1,176 959 760 704 638 
245 224 199 183 171 
311 280 244 220 213 
705 624 585 492 473 
808 752 652 626 593 
309 292 239 225 208 
1,398 1,322 1,280 1,192 1,095 
543 480 469 442 425 
4,414 4,080 3,568 3,413 3,330 
813 690 606 600 607 
685 615 537 502 489 
178 159 139 126 114 
920 908 773 740 760 
455 408 367 330 317 
315 297 267 244 188 
706 675 581 583 579 
342 328 298 288 276 
893 TA5 648 598 558 
71 63 55 52 50 
822 682 593 546 | 508 
11,025 9,940 8,741 8,139 7,759 


250 producers of durable goods added $29 
million to such provisions. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Current assets of these 490 corpora- 
tions have continued in an upward trend 
for the last five years. During 1941, the 
building up of inventories accounted for 
more than half of the advance in current 


Table 6: Current Ratio of Liquidity 
Assets and Liabilities in Millions of Dollars” 


Industry 1943 1942 1939 
Current Assets 
Manufacturing.......| 18,985 | 16,481 | 8,931 
Durable goods.... . .| 12,309 | 10,507 | 4,888 
Nondurable goods. .| 6,676 | 5,974 | 4,043 
Mining seepaseee | el aeonl isos 137 
Total industrials. . .} 20,433 | 17,802 | 9,668 
Current Liabilities 
Manufacturing.......| 8,853 | 7,286 | 1,730 
Durable goods...... 6,591 | 5,392 | 1,017 
Nondurable goods. .| 2,262 | 1,894 713 
IMimini ger terete 555 576 179 
Total industrials...} 9,408 | 7,862 | 1,909 
Current Ratio 
Manufacturing....... pal 278 6.2 
Durable goods...... 1.9 1.9 4.8 
Nondurable goods..| 3.0 3.2 5.7 
IN bratbets) Seid o Beige 2.6 2.3 4.1 
Total industrials. . . 2.2 2.3 5.1 


assets. During 1942, receivables contrib- 
uted the largest part of the increase. The 
1943 gain, however, was more than two- 


32% more than at the end of 1942 and 
more than twice the $3.1 billion held at 
the end of 1939. Larger cash reserves 
have been reported by virtually all com- 
panies for the handling of their expanded 
volume of business, and security holdings 
have also experienced a sharp advance. 
Since the end of 1941, this item has been 
increased 72%, 

The sharp upward movement in receiv- 
ables tapered off in 1943 and at the end 
of the year the gain amounted to only 
7.5% as compared with a year earlier, in- 
dicating a more prompt collection of ac- 
counts. The dollar value of accounts out- 
standing on December 31, 1943, was $4.9 
billion, as compared with approximately 
$2.0 billion at the end of 1939. Receiv- 
ables reported by durable goods manufac- 
turers reached $3.2 billion at the end of 
1943, almost three times as much as in 
1939. Nondurable goods manufacturers 
have shown an increase in receivables of 
only 83% since the end of 1939. 

Inventories of industrial corporations 
gained less than 7% during 1943 and ac- 
counted for only 19% of the increase in 
current assets. At the end of 1943, inven- 
tories stood at $7.8 billion as compared 
with $7.3 billion one year earlier. The larg- 
est yearly increase in stocks, which have 
risen steadily since 1939, occurred during 
1941 and was particularly sharp for durable 
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goods. The latter group has continued at a 
relatively higher level, reaching $4.4 billion, 
or 195% of the 1939 inventory, as com- 
pared with nondurable goods stocks at 
$2.9 billion, or 144% of the comparable 
1939 figure. 

The comparatively slight increase in 
stocks last year accompanying the sharp 
increase in industrial sales resulted in a 
more rapid turnover of merchandise. For 
all industrials, the turnover rate advanced 
to 6.2 times the inventory level from 5.2 
in 1942, 4.6 in 1941, 4.2 in 1940, and 3.9 
in 1939. The composite ratio when broken 
down reveals a higher rate for durable 
goods industries. Aircraft sales in 1943 
were 10.8 times the inventory level, and 
railroad equipment sales were 8.3 times 
stocks at the end of 1943. These unus- 
ually large turnover rates were reflected 
in the rate of 7.0 for all durable goods 
companies which compares with an aver- 
age of 5.2 for nondurable goods industries. 

Current liabilities reached $9.4 billion 
at the end of 1943, largely as the result of 
reserves put aside for the tax bill. The 
comparable figure for 1942 was $7.9 billion 
and for 1939 only $1.9 billion. Again, dur- 
able goods manufacturing companies, 
which include most of the war industries, 
reported larger advances and accounted 
for the major share of the total. Working 
capital continued to increase, however, 
and by December 31, 1943, had risen to 
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$11 billion as compared with $9.9 billion 
for 1942 and $7.8 billion for 1939. 

The liquidity of these corporations was 
virtually the same in 1943 as in 1942, as 
measured by the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities in Table 6. This ratio, 
at 2.2, was substantially lower than in 
1939, but it has been indicated that the 
current level would compare favorably with 
the prewar level if the tax reserves listed as 
current liability were offset against cash 
and security holdings, particularly tax 
notes listed as current assets. It will be 
noted that nondurable goods companies 
have been in a more liquid position for the 
last four years than durable goods con- 
cerns, whose tax bills as well as business 
volume have experienced sharper increases. 

The sample of 490 corporations used 
throughout this analysis represents total 
assets of $36.8 billion, or an average of 
$7.5 million for each company. The 
250 durable goods companies, heavily 
weighted by the steel and iron industry, 
averaged $7.7 million. The 205 nondur- 
able goods concerns averaged $6.7 million, 
whereas the 35 mining companies reported 
total assets averaging more than $10 mil- 
lion. 

Frances H. Frazer 
Margoriz E. Jupp 
assisted by 
Bernice Herz 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


Two new appropriation bills, one 
for $32.6 billion for the Navy Depart- 
ment and a $597 million bill for the 
Department of Agriculture, have been 
voted by the House of Representatives. 
The former sets a new record for naval 
appropriations. 

War expenditures in March were 
$7,934 million, an increase of $119 
million over the former high in No- 
vember. Army costs also reached a 
new peak of $4,460 million, as against 
the $4,219 million record last August. 


LMOST 31,000 applications were 
made, as of March 27, for excess- 
profits tax relief under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The excess-profits 
tax liability of these claimants totaled 
$5,404 million, of which refunds amount- 
ing to $2,724 million were claimed* As 
of December 31, claims for refunds total- 
ing $2,626 million had been filed. Al- 
though the net refund total will be less 
than the amount claimed, revenues will 
probably be substantially reduced. 


14 previous discussion of Section 722 claims appeared in 
The Business Record for January, p. 165. 


Plans for the fifth war loan drive 
have been announced by the Treasury 
with securities to be offered as follows: 
14% notes, 2% and 214% bonds, 
%% certificates of indebtedness, 
series C savings notes, and United 
States savings bonds. 

Sales of war bonds in March dropped 
to $709 million, the lowest point since 
August, 1942. Redemptions totaled 
$262 million, equal to 37.0% of total 
March sales and .92% of war bonds 
outstanding. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The House of Representatives voted 
within the past month a record $32.6 bil- 
lion appropriation for the Navy Depart- 
ment and $597 million for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Navy bill in- 
cludes $5 billion in contract authorizations 
and $27.6 billion in direct appropriations, 
of which $10.5 billion is for the liquida- 
tion of prior contractual authority. The 
balance is for new obligations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture bill includes $535 
million in direct appropriations, $33 mil- 
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lion in reappropriated funds, $15 million 
in authorized RFC loans and a $14 mil- 
lion authorization from CCC and FFMC 
funds for administrative expenses. 

The Treasury and Post Office Bill and 
the First Deficiency Bill have been ap- 
proved, while the Independent Offices Bill 
was sent to a conference committee after 


Table 1: Weekly War Expenditures! 


Sources: Department of the Treasury; Tas CoNnFERENCE 
OARD 


Millions of Adjusted Index? 
Dollars (Nov. 1941=100) 
Week Ending (WEEE _ xxx 
This Year|Last Year|This Year|Last Year 
Feb. 7. 1,918 | 1,384 | 517.4 | 400.1 
0: ere 1,759 1,391 | 512.4 | 414.3 
Cae so 5 1,661 1,541 | 478.7 | 423.2 
OB Gesce 1,567 1,476 | 493.5 | 428.1 
Mare. Gnas 1,913 1,442 | 503.0 | 440.5 
LS pee 1,760 1,671 | 512.3 | 435.0 
20 ae 1,664 1,419 | 480.0 | 424.0 
Denne 1,576 1,327 | 460.9 | 417.5 
ADT oer 1,561 1,604 | 475.1 | 421.8 
LO 5 tee 1,812 1,463 | 493.7 | 429.8 
1 Pe het enc 12770) || SL 41s | evar 423.0 


1Excluding expenditures by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and war loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries. : 

2The adjusted index is a centered, three-week moving 
average of the weekly index. 


the Senate voted $60 million more than 
the $8,501 million which had been ap- 
proved by the House. 


EXPENDITURES 


March expenditures of $7,934 million 
for war purposes set a new record which 
was $119 million higher than the previous 
peak in November and $199 million over 
the February figure. Of the March total, 
net RFC war loans were $208 million.’ 
From April 1 to 21, total expenditures 
were $5,558 million, as against $5,624 
million for the same period in March. 

Army costs likewise reached a new peak 
in March, totaling $4,460 million, or $240 
million more than in August, 1943, the 
previous high-record month. Navy costs 
showed a decline, however, of $476 million 
for the month. Outlays of $188 million by 
the Department of Agriculture were only 
$3 million above February outlays. Ex- 
penditures by the Maritime Commission 
increased $55 million to $386 million for 
the month. 

Weekly war costs, as shown in Table 1, 
were $1,561 million for the week ended 
April 3, the first time that weekly war 
costs have dropped below those for the 
previous year. They were $1,604 million 
for the same week in 1943. The ad- 
justed indexes, however, were 460.9 for 
the week ended April 8, 1944, and 417.5 
for the corresponding week in 1943. 

See Table 2. 
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Table 2: Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


Fiscal Year Totals 


March, |February, ; i » 
Item 1944 144 ”| t9ag” | Nine Months’ Totel Actual | Est. Est. 
a ea en 1943 1944a | 19450 
Expenditures 
Total federal expenditures| 8,526] 8,142} 7,722] 70,885} 56,399] 79,604 98,625) 97,700 
Loans, net: RFC war loans. . 208 Q17 350! 2,204) 1,595} 2,976] 3,500} 1,800 
All other loans.. . -161 72 35 Q2 186} -1,117} -111 55 
Costs of government......... 8,479) 7,852) 7,338] 68,659] 54,619] 77,731] 95,236] 95,845 
WiarrcostSannii soc. siete an 7,726) 7,518) 6,744] 64,246] 50,574! 72,109] 88,500] 88,200 
PATINA :ctetone cieisns eueravenerae its oh 4,461] 3,792) 3,985] 36,642] 31,257] 42,265] 48,800] 47,600 
ING V Vereen Mec tien Sirona 2,281) 2,757) 2,053) 19,104) 13,556] 20,888] 27,000] 28,500 
All other war costs........ 984 969 706 8,500] 5,761 8,955} 12,700} 12,100 
Veterans’ Administration. .. 55 52 49 455 428 602 873) 1,267 
Interest on direct debt...... 449 56 262} 1,693} 1,068} 1,808] 2,650] 3,750 
Other nonwar costs........ 249 226 283) 2,265] 2,549) 3,212} 3,213] 2,628 
Revenues 
Total federal revenues’?..| 6,527} 2,494] 5,202) 31,523] 14,473] 21,982] 40,466] 38,686 
Corporation income taxes®....| 1,406 96} 1,082} 3,905} 3,257] 4,521) 5,445} 5,811 
Excess-profits taxes?4 ........ 2,398 305} 1,812) 6,586} 3,629] 5,146} 8,309] 9,200 
Individual income tax (includ- 
ingeVvactorystax)®. 20.5. ae 1,914) 2,075; 1,975] 12,869) 3,623) 6,630} 18,917] 17,593 
Dehcit Mes voces isn eccaeee 1,999} 5,648} 2,520) 39,362) 41,927] 57,623} 58,159) 59,014 
Working balance’........... 15,844) 18,392} 3,416) ..... ie 8,744] 8,790) 8,900 
Debt 
Total federal debt? 186,993) 187,339] 119,867; ..... 140,796) 198,999) 258,067 
Directvdebte: sc. cee cnn eects 184,715] 183,107) 115,507; ..... .... | 136,696} 197,600] 258,000 
War savings bonds: sales....... 709| 2,781 944) 12,166) 8,108) 11,788) .... es 
redemptions 262 178 124, 1,548 432 760 
outstanding | 28,349) 27,891) 14,282) .... 17,648 
War activities program........ 
LAD LO DrIGLtONS eee eae ye 330,465) 330,304|6231,637 321,811 
Net RFC commitments’. ..... 16,986| 16,800| - 15,990 16,625 


10On daily Treasury statement basis. 

2Taxes refundable after the war are deducted from total 
federal revenues and added to the direct debt when tax- 
refund bonds are issued. 

3On collections basis. 

4Includes taxes refundable after the war. ae 

5Net general fund balance, less about $760 million gold 
increment and silver seigniorage. 


PUBLIC DEBT OPERATIONS 


The debt limitation bill introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Chair- 
man Doughton of the Ways and Means 
Committee met with strong disapproval. 
The bill would raise the debt limit from 
the present $210 billion to $260 billion, 
which was felt to be too large an increase 


¢Appropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 
and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940. | 

7After deduction of receipts; includes subsidiaries. 

aBudget estimates; revenue, deficit, and debt figures do 
not reflect the effect of the yield of the Revenue Act of 1943. 

bIncludes authorizations of $1,257 million for naval pub- 
lic works not included in appropriations or contract au- 
thorizations. 


for the coming fiscal year. As of March 
31, the outstanding debt amounted to $187 
billion. 


Fifth War Loan Drive 


The next war loan drive, running from 
June 12 to July 8, will aim at a goal of 
$16 billion. This compares with the $14 
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billion quota in the fourth war loan cam- 
paign which was oversubscribed by $2.7 
billion. The Treasury will seek $6 billion 
from individuals although the $5.5 billion 
quota from individuals in the last drive 
was undersubscribed by almost $0.2 bil- 
lion. 

The securities to be offered in the fifth 
drive include, as in all previous drives, 
United States savings bonds and 7/8% 
certificates of indebtedness. In addition, 
the Treasury will offer series C savings 
notes, 2% 1952-54 bonds, and a supple- 
mentary issue of the 244% bonds of 1965- 
70 sold in the last drive. Also, for the first 
time in any drive, Treasury notes will be 
tendered, bearing 114% interest and ma- 
turing in 1947. 


War Savings Bonds 


After reaching a peak of $2,781 million 
in February, sales of war bonds in March 
totaled only $709 million, the lowest point 
since August, 1942. Series E bond sales 
of $576 million (preliminary) were slight- 
ly above the November, 1942, level. Re- 
demptions set a new high of $262 million, 
topping the previous December record by 
$61 million. The ratio of redemptions to 
total sales was 37.0%, as against 6.4% in 
February and 23.6% in December, the 
former high. As a percentage of war bonds 
outstanding, redemptions rose to .92% in 
March, exceeding the .87% ratio recorded 
a year ago. 

From April 1 to 21, total war bond 
sales amounted to $469 million as com- 
pared with $386 million for the corre- 
sponding March period. Redemptions, on 
a somewhat different basis, were $175 mil- 
lion and $194 million, respectively. 


Lucue B. Locxerts 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Conference Board Indexes of Business 
Conditions 


The Research Staff of The Conference Board keeps up- 
to-date several hundred index number series. These provide 
the executive with practical indicators of business trends. 
The most significant are appearing monthly in one or 
another of the Board’s publications, but many are main- 
tained through continuing research into special aspects of 
economic conditions. 


A partial list of regularly published Conference Board 
indexes: 

Cost of Living in the United States 

Cost of Living in 70 Industrial Cities 

Manufacturers’ Inventories, New Orders, Shipments, Unfilled Orders 

Wages and Hours in Manufacturing 

Employment, Man Hours and Payrolls in Manufacturing 

Strikes and Turnover Rates in Manufacturing 

Earnings of Corporations 

Sensitive Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Associates desiring information on special business or eco- 
nomic trends have often found that The Conference Board 
could meet their need through one of its unpublished indexes. 
Inquiries of this kind should be made to the Information 
Service Division. 
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